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Notes, 


HENRY VIII.’s IMPRESS AT THE FIELD OF THE 
CLOTH OF GOLD. 

The celebrated interview between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. at the field of the cloth of gold 
will ever be remembered as the most splendid 

nt which chivalry has presented to Europe. 
ts general results were unimportant; but amongst 
the various incidents connected with that scene of 
dstentation, there is one of a political character 
which has been much noticed, and which has never 
yet received the kind of treatment it requires. 

In order to accommodate his court during the 
interview, and to display his own magnificence, 
Henry caused a temporary palace to be erected 
at Guines, near the place of meeting. It is as- 
serted that in front of his palace he set up a 
colossal figure of an English archer, handsomely 
painted, and bearing the motto Cui adhereo 
preest—he whom I support prevails. In the lan- 
guage of the times this was called an Impress, 
Which, as explained by Camden, is “ A Device in 
picture, with its Motto or Word, borne by noble 
and learned personages, to notify some particular 
conceit of their own;” and all the historians who 

ve commented upon the impress used by Henry 
agree that he intended by it to allude to himself, 
a holding the balance between the rival monarchs 
Francis [. and the Emperor Charles V. The 
authenticity of this impress will be considered in 
the following remarks. 
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I am not aware that any doubt has hitherto 
been cast upon the truth of the incident just 
described, although the internal improbability of 
it, when suspicion has once been aroused, will, I 
think, appear to be very great. The acquiescence 
of historians, however, in admitting the genuine- 
ness of the impress, will prevent me from relying 
upon the argument derivable from that source ; 
and I shall therefore only venture, by way of in- 
troduction, to allude briefly to one or two of the 
difficulties that occur in reconciling the alleged 
conduct of Henry with other events which are 
incontestable. 

I. The object of the interview between Henry 
and Francis was personal, no less than political. 
The two sovereigns, who were still young, differed 
only slightly in age, and they possessed the same 
tastes and accomplishments, being both of them 
inclined to magnificence, and to the display of 
their skill in those martial exercises which dis- 
tinguished the yet unexpired age of chivalry. 
Thus each of them proposed to gain the friend- 
ship of the other, and for that purpose exerted 
himself to put in practice every attention which 
could be devised to please and conciliate. All 
the accounts of the interview agree in repre- 
senting the admirable courtesy which marked 
every stage of the royal intercourse, and several 
circumstances indicating this disposition have been 
related by the witnesses who were present. The 
temper which Henry brought to the meeting mani- 
fested itself at the earliest possible opportunity. 
After their first greeting on horseback, the two 
monarchs retired to a tent in order to discuss the 
articles of their alliance. 

“ Hereupon,” says Hume, “ Henry began to read the 

treaty, I Henry, King — these were the first words. He 
subjoined only the words of England, without adding 
France, the usual style of the English monarchs. Francis 
remarked the delicacy, and expressed by a smile his ap- 
probation of it.” 
The generous confidence shown by Francis, when 
he passed almost unattended through the midst of 
the English camp into the presence of Henry, is 
a fact which is well known. But the same dis- 
position, to please and be pleased, lasted through- 
out the interview, and no circumstance of a 
contrary tendency, besides the uncourteous and 
incongruous incident in question, has ever been 
pretended. The declaration on this point, made 
by a contemporary who had the best means of 
knowing the truth, is singularly forcible. 

“ The two kings,” he states, “ were frequently together 
in the most friendly manner, and such as best became the 
life and character of Christian princes; for Christ saith, 
‘A new Commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another, as I have loved you.’ And truly, in this 
particular respect, that royal interview was deserving of 
the highest commendation.” * 


* “Tn qua una equidem re ille regum congressu pluri- 


| mum meruit landis.”"—Polydore Vergil. 
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aspect, the discourtesy attributed to Henry would 
have been arrogant and rash; since the most 
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Again, looking at the interview in its political | a war.* Even if Henry could have ventured to 


assume the probability of such a war, he could 


| not foresee that it would last for years. No 


ordinary policy must have forbidden him to of- 
fend not only Francis L, but also the Emperor | 


Charles V. by such an exhibition. 
usual, I admit, to ascribe to Henry the qualities 
of arrogance and rashness, and this imputation 
cannot be summarily rejected ; but it ought not 
to be suffered to countervail the plain evidence of 
facts. ‘The interview between Henry and Fran- 
cis I, took place in June 1520; and this date 
deserves to be kept steadily in view. Francis, at 
this time, was not twenty-six years of age, while the 
Emperor Charles V. was only twenty. The former 
had succeeded to the throne of France in 1515; 
the latter to that of Spain in the year following. 
They had hitherto been always at peace together ; 
they had even entered into a treaty of alliance at 
Noyon, and during the‘ conferences which fol- 
lowed, news had reached Henry of the project for 
a confederacy between them to make war against 
England.* 

Charles V. states in his Autobiography that his 


It is not un- | 


refusal, in 1518, to join Francis I, in this project | 
occasioned the first disagreement between himself | 


and the French monarch, which was increased in 
the following year by his own election to the em- 
pire. Each of the two sovereigns, under these 
circumstances, became anxious to secure the alli- 
ance. An interview between the latter and 
Francis had for some time previously been agreed 


upon; and this circumstance alarmed the em- | 


peror, who, availing himself of a voyage from 
Spain to the Low Countries, landed at Dover, 
where Henry came to welcome him on May 27, 
1520. ‘Three days afterwards they separated, 
when Henry embarked for Calais, and on June 4, 
he took possession of his newly-erected palace at 
Guines, preparatory to his interview with Francis. 
Under these circumstances, it must be assumed 
that Henry then found the impress set up in front 
of the palace. The immense and artistically 
painted archer could not have been the suggestion 
of sudden caprice, but would have been in pre- 
paration some weeks at least before the work 
was completed; yet only eight days had elapsed 
since Henry met the emperor, and the impress 
must therefore have been determined upon prior 
to that meeting. But it is well ascertained that, 
before the emperor's arrival in England, Henry 
had no settled plan of policy, in regard to the 
part he should take between the two aspirants to 
his favour, and who themselves had no expecta- 
tion of the hostilities which were to follow. At 
that time and for months afterwards both Francis 


and the Emperor were averse from commencing | toot 
© | was also the contingency of other combinations. See 


Lefebvre, Hist. de Calais, i. 218. See also the re- 
cently published Autobiography of the Emperor Charles V. 
pp. 6 and 9, 


malignant influence was yet discoverable in the 
political horizon, from which it could be prognos- 
ticated that the new-born jealousy between the 
two early friends was to be perpetual. It was 
not unlikely that events might occur to produce 


| a combination between them which should be 


prejudicial to England. Nor is this merely con- 
jecture, for there is evidence to show that so late 
as July the French court were not without ex. 
pectation of a fresh alliance with the Emperor, 
and that Henry himself contemplated the possi- 
bility of such an arrangement.f Henry VIIL, it 
will not be denied, was a man of sense; and it 
is hard to believe that in such a conjunction 
of affairs he would deliberately have aifronted, 
out of mere wantonness, the two most powerful 
potentates of Christendom. 

But there is a farther objection against the 
impress if we revert to the time when it is sup- 
posed to have been adopted. It is true that at 
a later period Henry might have boasted with 
some reason that the sovereign whom he sup- 
ported prevailed; but this truth, which in the 
sequel became notorious, could not have been 
anticipated in June 1520. When Francis had 
been taken prisoner by the Emperor at the battle 
of Pavia in 1525; when he had languished for 
more than a year in captivity; when he had re- 


| fused to fulfil the stipulations of the treaty under 








which he was set at liberty; when the Emperor 
had charged him with a violation of faith, and 
when Francis had formally given the lie to the 
emperor, and had sent a public challenge defying 
him to single combat; when long and sanguinary 
wars between them had inflamed to the uttermost 
their resentment towards each other ; when, con- 
trary to the traditional policy which the descend- 
ants of the Crusaders had made it a point of 
honour to maintain, and with a recklessness which 
was looked upon as profanation, Francis at last 
reduced to desperation, had called in the Turk, 
the common enemy of Christian nations — to 
equalise the balance between himself and his op- 
ponent; then indeed their mutual animosity was 
flagrant; and during that long enmity, it might 
well have been believed that rivals so exasperated, 
and between whom there existed so many causes 
of dissension, would never become cordially re- 
conciled. But with the contrary experience of 
the past, and with the ever distant and unknown 





* Sismondi, J7ist. des Frangais, xvi. 112. 
+ See the letter of the Bishop of Bayeux dated from 
Poissy, July 19, 1520, in the Lettere di Principi. There 


Strype’s DMemorials, i. 13, for information respecting 4 
former plot between France, Scotland, Denmark, and 
some English rebelsto invade England in 1519. 
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future before him in 1520, Henry VIIL., it seems | a bow and arrows, 


to me, must have possessed something like the 
spirit of prophecy, if he then announced to the 
world, He whom I support prevails, and events 
afterwards verified the prediction in so extra- 
ordinary & manner as they actually occurred, 
during the quarter of a century which succeeded. 

Still, whatever importance may be attached to 
considerations such as the preceding, it is not 
likely that they will be suffered, at this distance 
of time, to determine between the truth or false- 
hood of the impress. I shall therefore proceed to 
examine the evidence of a different character 
relating to the question. 

II. In our own country the story of the impress 
has been adopted, with more or less of detail, by 
Camden, Lord Herbert, Carte, Hume, Robertson 
(History of Charles V.), Henry, Tytler (Life of 
Henry VIII.), and many other writers of in- 
ferior note.* Amongst the several French his- 
torians who have similarly treated the subject, 
it will be sufficient to select the names of Mezerai, 
Anquetil, and M. Henri Martin.t ‘The story has 
also become naturalised in Germany. In tracing 


back the impress through the sixteenth century, | 


it will be found referred to, upon the alleged 
authority of Polydore Vergil, by David Chambre, 
an adherent of Mary Queen of Scots, who pub- 
lished in French, a.p. 1579, An abridged History 
of the Kings of France, England, and Scotland.{ 
It is also described by Paulus Jovius in his His- 
toria sui Temporis, first published at Florence 
aD, 1552, and which within ten years afterwards, 
was translated into French §, Italian], and 
Spanish. 

An incident thus circulated and uncontradicted, 
which is related so circumstantially, and which 
has become firmly rooted in European history, 
will generally be assumed without further inquiry, 
to possess the ingredients of truth. Before I 
commence an examination of the testimony upon 
which the incident rests, there is a preliminary 
point which requires to be mentioned. 

Lord Herbert, who published his Life of King 
Henry VIII, in the year 1649, has deviated from 
the common tradition, by representing the figure 
which formed the device to be “a savage carrying 


* Russell's Jfodern Europe and The Pictorial History 
of England, in consequence of their popularity, may also 
be cited as containing the impress. 

t M. Michelet has given credit to the impress in his 
earlier Summaries, but has omitted all mention of it in 
his recent more elaborate History of France. For a spe- 
cimen of the ramifications to which the story has ex- 
tended, Mr. Hawkins’s excellent work, On the Silver 
Coins of England, may be referred to, p. 289. 

I F. 203 b. 7 

§ The second volume, which is the only one I have 
seen, was published at Lyons, 1555, fol. , 

Venice, 1555-6. ito. 

{ Valencia, 1562, fol. 


Translated by Antonio Villa- 
franca. 
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” 


whereas the earlier writers 
describe it as an English archer; and on this 
point he has been followed by Carte, Tytler, and 
some others.* Lord Herbert had to reconcile, as 
he best could, the description of King Henry's 
palace which he found in Hollinshed with the 
account of the impress which he did not find 
there. He could discover no English archer 
about the palace, but he might have met with 
“images of sore and terrible countenances” ; and 
whether he hastily assumed that the archer must 
be one of them, and called him a savage accord- 
ingly, or whether he derived his information from 
some other source, I have been unable to discover. 
I must therefore leave the origin of the device of 
the savage unaccounted for; but the difference 
between the traditions is not material in the pre- 
sent inquiry, since it is impossible that both of 
them can co-exist; and as the one introduced 
by Lord Herbert is nearly a century later than 
the other, is unsupported by authority, has not 
been generally received, and is in itself grossly 
improbable, 1 do not deem it of suflicient im- 
portance to require further attention. 

To return then to the common tradition: it 
is remarkable that, with the exception of Hume 
and Chambre, not one of the authors previously 
mentioned quotes any earlier narrative in sup- 
port of his own; nor does any writer whom I 
have met with refer to any authority beyond the 
circle included in the preceding remarks. Hume 
quotes Mezerai, whose account is merely a more 
modern version of the antiquated French transla- 
tion of P. Jovius. Polydore Vergil, though cited 
by Chambre, is silent on the point of the impress, 
and his real testimony on the interview I have 
already given. Chambre, who is a careless and 
worthless writer, has evidently inserted the name 
of P. Vergil (Polidore)} by mistake for that of 
P. Jovius (Paul Jove), whom he cites elsewhere 
in his work. If, then, the tradition reported by 
Lord Herbert be set aside as inadmissible, I can 
find nothing of consequence in the details relating 
to the impress which is inconsistent with the 
account given either by Camden or Paulus Jovius, 
and which may not be regarded as derived from 
one or the other of those writers.? 

* Larrey, in his Histoire d’ Angleterre, citing Lord 
Herbert, has introduced the tradition of the savage into 
French literature. Larrey’s history had some reputation 
in its day, and part of it has been translated into English, 
and the whole of it into Dutch. 

+ Sic. Spelt with i and not y by Chambre. 

t 1 exclude from this remark the additional details 
of modern writers, which are plainly imaginary. Thus 
C. D. Voss, in his “ Henry VIII., King of England and 
his Family,” contained in the //istorische Gemiilde, says: 
“ Francis, upon entering the place remarked this ex- 
hibition of Henry's vanity [i e. the impress} with a 
passing smile, but took no further notice of it.” In the 
Memoirs of the Court of Henry VIII, the same kind of 
observation is repeated, 
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The following passage from the chapter on 
“Tmpresses” contained in Camden's Remains 
concerning Britain, first published a.v. 1605, gives 
his version of the story :— 

“King Henry himself at the interview between him 
and King Francis I. whereat also Charles V. was present, 
used for his impress an English archer in a green coat, 
drawing his arrow to the head, with this inscription, — 
Cui adhereo preest ; whenas at that time those mighty 
princes banding one against another wrought him for 
their own particular.” 

The passage from the Historia sui Temporis 
by P. Jovius, next inserted, follows his account 
of the interview between Henry and Francis, in 
the course of which he had described the tem- 
porary or timber palace (lignea domus) erected 
by Henry at Guines :— 

“ Nec multo post Cesar, quod jam enata essent semina 
orientis belli inter se et Gallie Regem, ab Hispania re- 
diens in Britanniam divertit, non obscura obtrectatione 
ejus colloquii, ita ut tres simul Reges coire voluisse cre- 
derentur. Sed uterque premoliens bellum, et jam arma 
parans, Britannum socium sibi asciscere contendebat. 
Nam ille belli et pacis arbiter existimari cupiens, dudum 
animi sui argumentum tam aptum quam insolens in fori- 
bus ligne domus supra armatum ingentem sagittarium 
habitu Britannico scite perpictum, pretulerat hoc titulo: 
Cui adhereo preest.” 

On comparing together these two narratives, 
it will be seen that Camden represents the English 
archer as being in a green coat, and as drawing 
his bow to the head. This is rather beyond a 
free translation of P. Jovius; and the considera- 
tion due to an historian of Camden’s eminence 
renders it necessary to inquire from whence he 
derived these particulars. On this point it will 
be proper to advert to the character of the pub- 
lication in which they occur. The work entitled 
Remains concerning Britain was published anony- 
mously, although Camden is unquestionably the 
author; and in the dedication he deprecates criti- 
cism by calling his book a “ silly, pitiful, and 
poor treatise,” which he further adds is “ only 
the rude rubble and outcast rubbish of a greater 
and more serious work,” meaning his Britannia. 
It is thus plain that Camden never intended to 
hold himself responsible for every insignificant 
detail included in the multifarious subjects which 
he has treated in his Remains. He probably 
quoted the history of P. Jovius from memory, in 
which case the words armatum and habitu Britan- 
nico scite perpictum of the original would easily 
have suggested the additional particulars. That 
he did so is the more likely, from the glaring 
error which he has fallen into by representing 
that the Emperor Charles V. was present at the 
interview between Henry and Francis; an error 
which is no more than a step in advance of the 
allegation of P. Jovius, that it was believed the 
three sovereigns had been desirous of meeting 
together, and for which there is no foundation 
whatever. ‘ihus the conclusion at which I ar- 
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rive, as the result of the previous investigation, is 
that the whole of the evidence which can be 
brought forward in support of the impress, since 
the year 1552, will be found ultimately to spring 
out of the passage which I have extracted from 
| the Historia sui Temporis of P. Jovius. H. P. 
(To be continued.) 





PICTURES OF THE GREAT EARL OF LEICESTER, 
(Continued from p. 202.) 

I now give, as I promised, an account of the 
pictures which were at Leicester House when the 
inventory was taken of them on December 22, 
1588 :— 

A fayre large table of the Picture of Christe calling 
Peter out of the Custome house. 

A historie of Cookerie, in a frame of woode all 
gilt about the border, with a Curtaine of 
silk. 

A very fayre picture of Noah and of the drowning 
of the whole world. 

A Table of the historie of St J. Baptist preacheing 
in the wildernes. 

Of Elias taken up in the fyerie chariott. 

One of Cupid and Venus. 

One of the picture of Christe how he was borne in 
an ox stall, with 2 leaves to fould and un- 
foulde. 

A picture of Charles the fifte. 

Another of the Duke of Alva. 

One of the Cardinale of Lothereng. 

One of the Cardinale Shatillian. 

One of Henry King of Scotts. 

One of the picture of a naked woman with three 
babes aboute hir. 

One of an old man looking on his booke and 
a Ladye by him entysing him from it, ina 
frame of woode. 

A picture of the young Lord of Denbidghe. 

A picture of the Duke of Savoy. 

A picture of the Prince of Orainge. ; 

My Lord’s Armes richlie painted and silvered with 
ragged staves upon both sides of it silvered, 
2 lyons and ragged staves likewyse silvered, 
the lyon on the top silvered. 

The picture of her Majestie whole proportion. 

A picture of the Lady Sheffield in a frame. 

Nyne Moddles of Alablaster. 

A Picture of Fryar Peto. : 

The Picture of Faithe sett forth in a frame with 
certaine Verses. 

A Table of my Lord’s Armes painted under glasse 
in a black frame parcell gilt with the ragged 

| staffe on the cover. 

| A picture of a gentlewoman with verses under her, 

| 





with a curtaine changeable taffeta. ‘ 
A Counterfeit of a gentlewoman in a petticote of 
yellow satin. 
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A smale picture of the Earle of Essex father. 

One of the Lord of Leycester with a little cur- 
taine of greene sarcenett. 

A long picture of Sir F. Knollis. 

One of Mr. Sidneie when he was a boye. 

Another picture of her Majestie. 


One of the Earl of Leicester whole proportion | 


without a frame, with boye his dogg by him. 
A Table of the persecution of Saule. - 
A devise made by Hubbard on clothe of a butcher 
and a maide buying meate. 


} 


A Picture of a naked Lady sleeping and Cupid \ : ti 
The pictures of the Kinge of Portingalles sonnes. 


menaicing hir with his darte. 
The Countisse Leycester whole proportion in 


clothe, and my yong Lord standing by hir, | 


made by Hubbert 1584. 
A Picture of Julius Ceasar. 
A Picture of Penelope. 
Another Picture of Venus and Cupid. 
A Picture of the Lady Riche. 
A Picture of the Lady Dorothe. 
A Picture of the young King of Scotts. 
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The Prince of Orainge. 

A little picture of my Lord, halfe proportion in 
armour, 

A little picture of a strainger, with a cheine or 
wreath of pearle about his neck. 

A picture of a froe selling frutage. 

A picture of the Quene’s Armes. 

An ould picture of Sir Humfrey Gilbert. 

A picture of the governor of Laidon. 

A picture of therle of Leycester, made in Hol- 
lond. 

Another of the Countisse, half proportion. 


A picture of Diana and Acteon. 


The foregoing list, among other points of in- 


| terest, furnishes us with the name of an artist 


hitherto I believe unknown. I mean Hubbard or 
Hubbert, the painter of the “ Butcher and of the 
Maid buying Meat,” and of the whole-length of 
“ The Countess of Leicester,” painted in 1584. I 


| can find no trace of him in Walpole. — 
| 


An ould Picture of my Lord with a curtaine red | 


sarcenet. 

A Picture of the Earle of Leycester before his 
going into Flanders. 

Another Picture of the Lady Rich. 

A Picture of the Countish of Pembroke. 

A Picture of Sir F. Knollis thelder, halfe pro- 
portion. 

One of the Lady Garret, halfe proportion. 

One of the Lady Dorothi, halfe proportion. 

One of Susanna and the Judges. 

One of the Lady Laiton, halfe proportion. 

Diana bathying hirselfe with hir Nimphes. 

One of a Marriage in Venice. 

A naked boye with a ded man’s skull in his hand 
and an houre glasse under his arme. 

One of an ould women. 

Tenn smale pictures of Dutch women. 

Another of therle of Leycester, whole proportion 
in armour, with a frame of woode. 

One of the Lord Admirale in black armore, with 
the ship painted within the Garter by him. 

A Picture of Bewchamp. 

Mary Magdalin. 

A Picture of Sir R. Sidney leaning on his hol- 
berde, and his armore lying by him. 

The Lady Darcies daughters’ picture. 

The Prince of Orainge Sonn. 

The Picture of Mrs. Lettice Garrett. 

A Picture of Laura. 

Two Pictures of the Countisse, with blackamoors 
by hir. 

The Lady Garrett. 

One of Petrarch. 

A picture of therle of Warwycke, whole propor- 
tion. 

A Picture of Cassimeere. 

Another little picture of the Lady Leycester. 








The following is a List of the Pictures which 
were at Wanstead: — 

King Henry the Eight. 

Queene Elizabeth. 

Queene Marye. 

Two Portraits of Mountsier. 

The Duke of Polonia. 

The Prince of Orainge. 

The Duke of Darskote, 

The Duches Darscote. 

The Lady Lennox. 

The Cardinal Shatilion. 

His*Wy fe. 

Charles the Emperor. 

The Palgrave and 

His Wyte. 

The Prince of Oraing. 

His Wyfe. 

The Count Holstrock. 

Donn John. 

The Count Douerstaine. 

The Counte Horne. 

The Counte Burie. 

The Counte Mansfield. 

The Duke Dalva. 

Duke Domall. 

Marques Berges. 

S‘ Brederode. 

Don Frederick. 

Counts Darrenberdg. 
Lanowe. 

Cardinall Grandville. 

Grand Prior. 

Queene Mother of Fraunce. 

Queene of Hungarie. 

The Pope. 

Queene of Portingale. 

Queene of Persia. 
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The Lord of Denbidgh naked. 
The Picture of Susanna. 


Smale Pictures half proportion : — 

The man of Eataya. 

A picture of a woman without name. 

A Lady of Venecia. 

The Baker's daughter. 

The Countiss Mansfield. 

The bride of Venecia. 

The Countiss Egmounte. 

The Ringraue. 

The Marques of Berges. 

The Countie Horne. 

The Countie Mansfield. 

The Counte Egmonte. 

St Brederodes. 

St John Baptist beheaded. 

The Countisse of Burin. 

Three pictures one of my Lady. 

Cassmiere. 

The Lady Dorothe. 

The Picture of Christe taken from the Crosse. 

Since my first communication appeared, my 
friend Mr. Henry Foss, has suggested to me that 
the picture of the Baker’s Daughter, of which it 
will be seen there was another copy at Wanstead, 
is the well-known Fornarina of Raffaele: while 
Mr. J. G. Nicnors, judging from the two pictures 
of Philip and the Baker’s Daughter being to- 
gether, inclines to the opinion that they were 
companions, and that the latter was a portrait of 
a female, respecting whom there was scandal cur- 
rent during Mary's lifetime; it being said in an 
old ballad that Philip loved 

«“ The baker’s daughter in her russet gown, 
Better than Queen Mary without her crown.” 
WituiamM J. Toms. 





LEGERDEMAIN. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





If I remember right, one of your correspondents 


once suggested the propriety of forming a cata- 


logue of books on the subject of legerdemain. As | 
a small contribution towards such a list, I beg to | 


mention that I possess the following : — 


1. “ Rational Recreations, in which the principles of 
Numbers and Natural Philosophy are clearly and copi- 
ously elucidated, by a series of easy, entertaining, in- 
teresting experiments; among which are all those com- 
monly performed with the Cards. By W. Hooper, M.D.” 
4 vols. 8vo. London, 1774. Plates. 

2. “ The Conjurer Unmasked, being a clear and full 
explanation of all the surprising performances exhibited 
as well in this Kingdom as on the Continent, by the most 
eminent and dexterous Professors of slight of hand, to- 
gether with the tricks of the Divining-rod, Automaton 


Chess-player, Speaking Figure, Artificial Serpents, Me- | 


chanical birds, Automaton Flute-Player, Vaulting Figure, 
Magical Table, Perpetual Motion, &c. &e. 
edition, with large additions and alterations. 


The second | 
By T. | 
Denton, Proprietor of the Mechanical Exhibition lately | 
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exhibited in London, Edinburgh, Newcastle, York, &, 
London, 1788.” 12mo. Portraits. Pp. 96. 


88. 

In the same volume is another tract, unforty- 
nately wanting the title-page, but headed “ Phy. 
sical Amusements and diverting Experiments,” 
It appears to be the work of a foreigner. In his 
Preface he says : — 

“The honour of performing several Physical Amuse- 
ments before their Britannic Majesties and the Royal 
Family was an event that flattered my ambition in the 
highest degree. To obtain their suffrages, and those of 
that part of this enlightened nation before which I have 
repeated the same experiments and amusements at the 
Theatre Royal Haymarket, was the summit of my wishes, 
, - Some invidious hints, insinuated relative to the 
means I practised for performing these several experi- 
ments, came to trouble the happiness I enjoyed. . . , 
Being near my departure for France, I shall trace has- 
tily a few experiments, which will be as simple as they 
are entertaining, and easy to be performed. My 
project on my return to this metropolis is, to endeavour 
to obtain again the suffrages of the nation, by performing 
some new experiments. ‘To reveal on this occasion those 
which 1 have performed till now would be hurtful to my 
future.” 12mo, pp. 68. : 

W.H. L. 


Berwick-on-Tweed. 


THE RHYMED WILL OF JONN BAXTER. 


In my Note on Richard Baxter, at p. 141, I asked 
who was John Baxter ; who, about the year 1730, 
being then about sixty years of age, was land- 
steward to the Foleys? Since I wrote the Note 
I have been put in possession of a copy of the 
rhymed “ Will of John Baxter, of Conderton, 
Overbury, Worcestershire; Proved in the Con- 
sistory Court of Worcester in 1724.” Whether 
or no he is of kin to the John Baxter, for whom I 
made inquiry, I do not know; but the will itself 
is sufficiently curious to merit preservation in the 
columns of “ N. & Q.” :— 

* July the 25, Anno 1723. 
“ With God’s good leave this is my last will, 

Which to deceive is past man’s skill, 

I do bequeath unto his hill. My soul for to abide, 

My body to be turned to dust nere to my wives y' my 

sonnes nurst, 

To meet my soul againe I trust: when it is glorifide. 

For this world’s good, as God did lend it, 

If I heve not for to spend it: after this manner I com- 

mend it, 

As hereafter is directed : 

My goodes and cattle greate and small, to my son 

John I give them all; 
And unto him my land doth fall. He’s my executor. 
And tho’ to my wife I little give, I mean with John 
that she to live, 

And boath my sonns her to relieve, and not to let her 
want. 

I leand som pounds to my sonn Thomas: 

Thirty of which, by bond and promis, 

He must pay back at the next lamas after my decease. 

Nine thereof I bequeath unto his seede, three a-peece I 
have decreed ; 
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Which being paid, his bonde is freede, I meane the 
thirty pounds. 

Igive and bequeath tenn pounds to my sonn-in-law 
John Jones; 

And three pounds a-peece to his 3 youngest ones— 
Samuel, Jone, and Mary Jones. 


I give and bequeath to my sister’s three children— 
John, 

Moses, and Ann—one pound nobles a-peece. <A slen- 
der fee 


I give and bequeath to my sonn-in-lawe, William 
Whithorn, 
And to his wife Elizabeth, and to his sonne William, 
and to his daughter Sarie, five shillings a-peece. 
Last of all, if my daughter Jones do out-live her hus- 
band, 
I desire she may have free abiding at Conderton or 
At Kinsham.” 
The rhyming powers of John Baxter seem to 
have deserted him at the close of his will. 
Curupert Bene. 





Minor Antes. 


Asprew Marvetyt.— The following verses on 
the death of Andrew Marvell have been copied 


from a parish register, in the north of Yorkshire ; | 


and perhaps you may think they merit a wider 
publicity than the writer had secured for them :— 


“VERSES UPON THE DEATH OF MR. MARVELL, 
PREACHER, OF HULL, 1641. 
“ A flocke without a sheppeard goeth a-stray, 
And is exposed to danger everie day. 
Now this sad case is ours, if right applyde, 
For we have lost a pastor dignified. 
“Dearly beloved, of God and man esteemed, 
Yet could not be from such a death redeemed. 
Replenisht wholly with the Holy Spirit, 
Yet lost his breath, and now doth life inherit. 
“Even thus you see how death spares none at all, 
Both good and bad must come when God doth call; 
While Marvell lived he taught the way to God, 
With great delight therein his foote steps trod. 
“Much paines he tooke by prayer and exhortacion, 
To move his hearers to true reformacion ; 
A light he was to church and corporacion, 
He prayed for both, and gave them consolacion. 


“ Religiously he lived, he taught, he prayed, 
Marvell, I meane, who in the depth is layd. 
Volved in thicke claye his comely bodie lies, 
His soule hath mounted farr above the skies. 


“ Even to his God is his sweete soule removed, 

And there she lives with Christ her best beloved. 

Life mortall he hath changed, and mortall things, 

And sings Hallellujahs to the King of kings. 
“Loe! Marvell hath obtained a safe convoy, 

And entered is into his Master’s ioy.” 

LITTERATEUR. 

[Of course these lines commemorate the futher of the 
witty author of The Rehearsal Transprosed, who was first 
Rector of Winestead, which he resigned, in 1624, for the 
Rea dership of the Holy Trinity Church, Hull. See 

“N.& Q,’ 1st S, vi. 20.—Ep. ] 


Prince Cuartes Epwarp Stvart.—M. Michel, 


| audit-house, 


in his work, Les Ecossais en France, les Francais 
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| en Encosse, mentions — the Scottish Guard 


having come to an end, Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart being wishful to distinguish the Masons of 
Artois for many kindnesses he had received from 
them, founded in the city of Arras a “ primatial 
sovereign chapter of R.C.X., under the distinctive 
title of Jacobite Scotland.” Did he bestow any 
jewel on that body of Free Masons? There is 
preserved by the Masonic Lodge of the city of 
Stockholm, a jewel which once belonged to Prince 
Charles Edward. The Prince belonged, I believe, 
to the order of Knight Templars ; and a curious 
account of his proceedings with regard to that 
order is given in an account of “ The Prince's 
Court” at Holyrood House, in 1746, in Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Strange, §c., by James Dennistoun 
of Dennistoun, vol. i. p. 81. 

There is a relic which the Prince wore, con- 
nected with this order, in the Abbotsford edition 
of the Waverley Novels. M. M. 


Guesten Hari, Worcester. — Dean Peel and 
Canon Wood have asked, What was the good of 
the Guesten Hall ?— now demolished. Let Valen- 
tine Green reply : — 

“There remains one public office of the monastery, 
that may give us some idea of its hospitality. This is the 
anciently called Guesten Hall; built, in 
1320, by Wolstan de ‘Braunsford, then prior, "afterw ards 
Bis shop ‘of W orcester, for the entertainment of strangers by 
themselves: the rules of the order not allowing them to 
sit with the monks, at the tables of the refectory..... 
The building is still sacred to hospitality ; and the noble en- 
tertainments furnished here, at the annual audits, do honour 
to a capitular body, established by one of the greatest of 
our kings.” — Surrey of the City of Worcester, Worcester, 
1764, p. 65. 

A Query in reply to the Dean and Canon might 
be — What will they do with the books in their 
chapter-house, when that chapter-house is re- 
stored, now that they have lost their Guesten 
Hall? Will they get rid of them, too, as good- 
for-nothing ? 

As salve to sacrilege—the noble wood-roof, 
which spanned the hall, has, I believe, been given 
to spoil a church. Only another instance of the 
fact, that “* Non ex quovis ligno fit Mercurius.” 


QUAKER. 


Five Sorts or Trees consornep.— The fol- 
lowing curious circumstance is mentioned by 
Blomefield, in his History of Norfolk, vol. ii. 
p- 283:— 

“ On Caston Common there is a tree grown in a very 
unusual manner: it was first a large willow, on the head 
or tod of which an acorn, the key of an ash, an elder- 
berry, and a hazle-nut, were lodged (probably carried 
thither by the birds); all which took root in the dirt and 
rotten part on the tod, and so run downwards till they 
reached the earth, and rooted in it, and continued grow- 
ing till they split the body of the willow open; and so 
the first roots, which ran from the tod to the earth, are 
become a tree; and the outward rind of the willow being 
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standing, there are five sorts of trees conjoined, viz. an 
oak, an ash, a willow, a hazle, and an elder.” 
A. W. M 
A. - M. 





Mueries, 


‘A New Year's Girt To THE Peorre or Ire- 
LAND,” 1750.—I have a copy of a 12mo. volume, 
entitled A New Year's Gift for the People of Ire- 
land, for the Year 1750 (Dublin, 1750), and dedi- 
cated to the Lord Archbishop of Armagh. The 
author, who has not given his name, describes 
himself on the title-page as “a sincere lover of 
his country.” The book is rather curious, and 
contains a considerable amount of good reading ; 
and so far as I am aware, is not well known. 
Who was the author ? AsBusa. 

Tuomas Acer. — Information concerning this 
divine, author of A Paraphrase on the Canticles or 
Song of Solomon, 1680, will much oblige. He is 
called, on the title-page of the excellent little 
volume, “the Jate learned and pious Protestant, 
Thomas Ager.” An address to the reader is 
signed “J. H.” Query, John Howe? I do not 
find Ager in Watt, or any of the common autho- 
rities. Did he write anything else ? r 


Aprks mor Le pELuGE! — Upon what authority | 


is this saying attributed to Talleyrand? Mira- 
beau quoted it in 1785 as if it were not altoge- 
ther new. After the suppression, by the council 
of state, of his work, De /a Banque d' Espagne, dite 
de St. Charles, he published a pamphlet, under 
the title of 

“Lettre du Comte de Mirabeau 4 M. Le Couteulx de 
la Noraye, sur la Banque de Saint-Charles et sur la 
Caisse d’ Escompte.” 

At p. 91 (Appendix), arguing that the refusal 
of the shareholders of the Caisse-d’Escompte to 
reduce the rate of discount from 44 to 4 per cent. 
was based upon stock-jobbing views, he deals 
some heavy blows to the marchands @actions, who 
“raisonnent & l'égard des actions qu’ils veulent 
vendre incessament, comme les gens sans poste- 
rité sur les futurs contingens de leur fortune. 
Aprés novs, disent-ils, apres NOUS LE DELUGE; et 
ce mot odieux est, comme on voit, aussi peu 
propre i la conservation de la Caisse d’Escompte 
qu’a celle de la Société.” 

M. Le Couteulx, to whom the pamphlet is in- 
scribed, was one of the Committee of Shareholders. 
The date is Paris, July 15, 1785. Query if 

rinted at Paris, although nominally at Brussels ? 
rhe concluding paragraph, as well as many other 
passages, is full of epigram, and of sharpness of 
perception — “ Quant aux actions, c’est l'affaire 
de ceux qui les possédent; il y a long temps que 
l'agiotage a pour devise, CAVEAT EMPTOR. 

Frep. Henpriks. 

of our 1* S, p- 299, will be found a cha- 
Douglas Jerrold upon this 


[In the 3rd vol. 
racteristic note by the 
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saying, which had been by The Times attributed to Met. 
ternich, but which he shows had been by Barriere q,. 
cribed to the Marquise de Pompadour. “It may reason. 
ably be doubted,” says Douglas Jerrold, “ that her braia 
originated it; for it was not an order of brain th at packs 
wisdom in few syllables.” — En. ] 


Bionptx. — What is Blondin’s weight? This 
sounds like one of the queries addressed to the 
omniscient editor of a sporting paper; but per. 
haps the editor of “ N. & Q.” can answer it. At 
p- 72 of the Annual Register for 1861, a droll 
misprint assigns to Blondin such a weight as will 
make future readers wonder how so heavy a man 
could walk the tight rope at all. The writer 
says, “In height he is about five feet six inches, 


and weighs nearly sixteen stone.” J. 
Breepinac Prarts. — Nearly five years ago, 


while staying with some kind friends in Pulo 
Penang (Straits of Malacca), I was shown by a 
lady resident, wife of a merchant of high position 
in this island, some five ordinary-looking small 
pearls, which had increased and multiplied while 
in her possession. She had set them aside for 
about a twelvemonth in a small wooden (screw) 
box about 24 inches broad, and 1} inches high. 
They were packed in soft cotton, and accompanied 
by half a dozen grains of common rice. On open- 
ing the receptacle at the expiration of the abovo 
time, she found four additional pearls. These 
I myself saw and examined not long after the 
lady had made the discovery — beautiful little 
things they were, and about the size of small pins’ 
heads, 

My story, such as it is, will of course be re- 
ceived with shouts of laughter by your readers. 
I can only most solemnly assure you of the truth 
of my having seen these pearls, and I have not 
the slightest doubt of the perfect truthfulness ot 
the lady who possessed them, I questioned an 
eminent Malay merchant of Penang, old Noor-ed- 
Deen, on this subject, and he assured me that one of 
his daughters had once possessed a similar growth 
of pearls. He promised, moreover, to procure me 4 
set of these breeding pearls (! ) as he called them, 
but I fear the wor ‘thy old gentleman, if he is in- 
deed still alive, has “forgotten me. Perhaps Sir 
Emerson Tennent may have heard of such a case 
in his experience of the Ceylon Pear! Fisheries. 


Monkstown, Dublin. 


Wittram Coreurtt, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1781, was author of a poem on first 
seeing York Minster. York, 4to, 1784." Addi- 
tional information respecting him is desired by 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 


itt 


* This poem, with six others by William Colquitt, 
was published in 1802, in a quarto volume print ted at 
Chester, and sold by Cadell and Davis, Strand. — Ep. | 
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Deruty Crerks AND Cuap.ains 1n Orpinary. | of these books 


Can any of your readers inform me where to 
apply in order to obtain the dates of the appoint- 


ment of the following persons to the offices of 


Deputy Clerk of the Closet, or Chaplain in Ordi- | 


nary to the King, respectively —_— 

Dr. Zachary Cradock, died 1695, chaplain. Qy. 
date ? 

Dr. William Clagett, died 1688, chaplain. Qy. 
date ? F : " 

Abp. Wm. Wake, died 1737, deputy-clerk. Qy. 
date ? : ; ; 

Dr. Thomas Richardson, died 1733, chaplain. 
Qy. date. 


Dean Robert Moss, died 1729, chaplain. Qy. | 


date ? . ’ f 
Archd. H. Stebbing, died 1763, chaplain. Qy. 
date ? : ; . 
Dr. H. Stebbing, died 1787, chaplain. Qy date ? 


J. A. H. 


Femare “Printer’s Devirs.”—In Boswell's 
Johnson (xt. 72, 1781), a curious anecdote is 
given of a friend having married “a printer's 
devil,” and Johnson justifying the proceeding by 
declaring that the ‘ woman had a bottom of good 
sense,” &c. &c. Has Miss Emily Faithful or any 
of the staff of her office heard of the employment 
of women in printing so early or earlier than this 
date? What other similar cases are known, as the 
employment of women in such work has generally 
been considered as one of the novelties of this 
generation ? Este. 

JAPANESE IN Evrors. — Hakluyt, in his 2nd 
vol. p. 123, in the account of Sir F. Drake's ex- 
pedition of 1587, mentions that the celebrated 
navigation took as a prize a carrack called the 
“St. Philip,” which in its “ outward voyage had 
carried the three princes of Japan that were in 
Europe into the Indies.” 

Wanted to know if there is any account of this 
Japanese visit at that period, and what localities 
they visited ? ABRACADABRA, 


Francis Merxe, Ese. published a volume of 
poems, York, 4to, 1782. One of the name was of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, B.A. 1773, M.A. 
1776. Can any of your readers furnish particu- 
lars respecting Mr. Meeke the author ? 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Guerarp Merman’s “ Boatman’s Dratocues.” 
Inthe notes at the end of “A Sermon preached 
at St. Martin’s Church, Oxford, on March 15, 1713,” 
some “sturdy opponents of Rome” are mentioned, 
and the author says: — 

“In the last century, Gherard Merman wrote a book 
in Low Dutch, called the Boatmen’s Dialoques, which was 
translated into Frene h, Fatretiens sur la me r. I wish we 


had an English translation.” 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give an indication 
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? They are not in Brunet, and I 
have looked without success into various cata- 
locues. M. E. 
Rey. F. Newnnam.— Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me any account of the Rev. F. 


| Newnham of Horsleydown, who in 1809 published 


a curious book, The Pleasures of Anarchy? Se- 
veral later editions appeared—one so lately as 
1852. Mr. Newnham, I believe, was of Worces- 


| ter College, Oxford. a a 


QvuoraTion. — 
“Fools build houses, 
Wise men live in them!” 
Where is this proverb from ? M. K. 
toop Screen.—Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” inform me if any case has been tried 
to decide whether the rood-screen belongs to the 
church or to the chancel? and if so, where the 
particulars can be found ? A. W. M. 

Sr. Grorce ror Eneranp. — At what battles 
was “ St. George” used as a rallying call or war- 
ery by the English, and what were the exact.words 
used ? A, M. Cc. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF Justice SHALLOW. — 
Southey in his letter to the Rev. J. W. Warter, 
vol. iv. p. 240 of Selections of his Letters, 19 Oct. 
1831, writes : — 

“James White thought it prudent to keep me in a cog 
(as the present representative of Justice Shallow says he 
travels) while I was at Cruck Mede.” 

Will you or any of your correspondents please 
to inform me who this representative of Justice 
Shallow was? It strikes me he was a celebrated 
city politician. Fra. Mewsurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 





Queries with Answers. 


Tue Faircnitp Sermon.— 

“The old church at St. James's, Aldgate, on Whit- 
Tuesday evening wore a charming aspect, which was 
certainly not due to its architectural pretensions, nor 
to its ornate condition, for it is terribly out of repair. 
rhe charm lay in the pleasant smiling faces of the girls 
and boys who filled the pews, and in the bouquets of 
flowers which they carried in their hands. They listened 
with fixed attention while the rector (the Rev. W. Mey- 
nell Whittemore) discoursed, according to annual custom, 
on a topic allied to ‘flowers.’ His text was Isaiah }xi. 11, 
and his subject was ‘ Beauty of Character, as illustrated 
by Floral References.’ The preacher duly admired a 
nosegay which some kind young friend had placed in the 
pulpit, and requested his audience to notice how beauti- 
ful are the flowers which God has so bountifully scattered 
over the earth.”—City Press. 

How, when, and with whom originated that 
singular “annual custom,” which is the subject of 
the preceding paragraph ? Sr. Swirtttn. 

lrhis is not the celebrated endowed lecture founded by 
Mr. Thomas Fairchild of Hoxton, and which is preached 
yearly in the church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, on Whit 
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— aa | . 
Tuesday ; but one of a similar character originated by the | the word gallows appears, and is thus exprersed— 


present ex ellent Rector of St. James's, Aldg ite. Mr. 
Fairchild, the worthy gardener of Hoxton, was a man of 
considerable abilities in his profession, and carried on his 
business in the premises recently called Selby’s Gardens, 
extending from the west end of Ivy Lane to the New 
North Road. By his will, dated 21st February, 1728, he 
bequeathed to the trustees of the charity children at 
Hoxton and their successors, and the churchwardens of 
Shoreditch, the sum of 252, the interest of which he 
desired might be given annually to the lecturer of this 
parish for preaching on Whit ‘Tuesday a sermon on “ The 
Wonderful Works of God in the Creation;” or “On the 
certainty of the Resurrection of the Dead proved by the 
certain changes of the Animal and Vegetable parts of the 
Creation.” ‘The bequest came into operation in 1730, and 
has been continued ever since. ‘The yearly sum pro- 
vided by Mr. Fairchild not proving sufficient, asubscription 
was entered into, whereby the capital sum was increased 
to 1002. South Sea Annuities, producing 3/. per annum, and 
which was transferred to the President, Council, and 
Fellows of the Royal Society in 1746, the trustees, 
churchwardens, and subscribers considering that body as 
being the most proper in whom to repose and perpetuate 
a trust so suitable to the very end of their incorporation— 
that of promoting the knowledge of natural things to the 
glory of God and the good of mankind. Some celebrated 
clergymen have preached this lecture, among others Dr. 
Denne, Dr. Stukeley, Samuel Ayscough, J. J. Ellis, and 
the present Bishop of Oxford. 

Mr. Fairchild died 10th October, 1729, and was buried 
in the “ Poor’s Ground” in the Hackney Road; a plain 
brick tomb was built over his grave, on which was a 
stone recording his death, and the death of some mem- 
bers of his family; but it having become ruinous, a new 
stone was provided by the churchwardens, on which is 
the following inscription: —“ Sacred to the memory of 
Mr. Thomas Fairchild, of Hoxton, gardener, who departed 
this life the 10th October, 1729, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. Mr. Fairchild was a benefactor to the paro- 
chial schools, and founder of the lecture annually preached 
in Shoreditch Church on Whit Tuesday, on the subject 
of ‘The Wonderful Works of God in the Creation;’ or 
‘On the Certainty of the Resurrection of the Dead proved 
by the certain changes of the Animal and Vegetable 
parts of Creation.’ The stone originally placed over his 
remains having gone to decay, the present memorial was 
erected in 1846, and 117 years after his decease, in ad- 
miration of his benevolence. 

“Jonn Bew.ey, 
JenemMiAn Lone, 















Churchwardens.” 


For additional particulars of Thomas Fairchild, consult 
Ellis’s /listory of Shoreditch, pp. 283-288; and “ N, & Q.” 
1* S. xi. 66, 151; 24 8. i. 507; viii. 480.) 

Gattowses. — Will you or any of your readers 
please to give me the derivation of the word 
gallowses, which was in constant use in my early 
days, but “ slings” or “ braces” now supplies its 
place, as more elegant or more pleasing in pro- 
nunciation? The word gallowses is used by 
Southey in the 4th volume of Selections from his 
Correspondence (p. 530, n.), in his very amusing 
description of that most excellent and truly 
worthy, but very fussy, gentleman, Mr. C. W. W. 
Wynne. I have consulted several dictionaries, 


ancient and modern, but have found the word in 
Dyche only. 
rivation of it. 


He, however, does not give the de- 
In the Craven Dialect Glossary, 





“], To be buried under the gallows. 2. Braces.” 
And in the Glossary of Yorkshire Words, val- 
lowses is thus defined—“A pair o” gallowses, braces, 
or suspenders for men’s trowsers.” But Brockett 
in his Glossary omits the word, which surprises 
me, as it was, as I have stated, in use in my early 
days. Fra. Mewnvry. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 

[ Braces for keeping up the trowsers being commonly 
called suspenders, we cannot help imagining some connec- 
tion between gallowses and gallows. ‘The term suspenders 
would naturally suggest the idea of “hanging by the 
neck,” through the medium of the judicial “ sus. per 
coll.,” or “suspendatur per collum.” Moreover, in old 
Latin, suspendium meant a gallows —* patibulum, furca.” 
Cf. the provincial term gallace, braces, and gallas, the 
gallows. ] 

“Tiere awa’, ToerE awa’.” — Will “N. &Q” 
give me any trustworthy account of the air of 
“Here awa’, there awa’, wandering Willie?” 
What is the earliest date to which it can be traced 
back, and is there good musician-like reasons for 
supposing it Scotch? The second part sounds to 
me more like English. Query, Northumbrian? 

K. M. C. 

[ Mr. G. F. Graham, in The Songs of Scotland adapted 
to their appropriate Melodies, i. 67, 8vo, 1848, informs us, 
that “this simple and charming little melody was first 
published by James Oswald, in bis Caledonian Pocket 
Companion, book vii. Its melodic structure is remark- 
able. The commencement indicates the major key of F, 
while the close is in D minor. We have seen such modu- 
lation in modern classical music, but only in the first 
strain of an Andante; the second strain reverting to the 
key first indicated, and concluding in it. In this Sevtish 
melody there is, therefore, a curious peculiarity of mod 
lation, which is not only free from harshness, but is 
pathetically pleasing and effective. . . . The date 
of the composition of this air, or its author, cannot now 
be ascertained, Burns’ first version of his song ‘ Here 
awa’, there awa’,’ was written in March, 1793, and sent 
to Mr. George Thomson. Some alterations were proposed 
by the Hon. Andrew Erskine and Mr. George Thomson, 
in which Burns at first acquiesced. But, as Dr. Currie 
remarks in his edition of Burns’ Works, ‘our poet, with 
his usual judgment, adopted some of these alterations, 
and rejected others.’ ” 


Liruraicat Query. — When was the custom 
dropped by the royal printers of putting the words 
of consecration, “ This is my body,” &c., in the 
Communion Service of the Anglican Prayer Book 
in capital letters? I possess an old folio Prayer 
Book of great rarity, as I am informed, in which 
the ancient custom is followed (ed. London: Bon- 
ham Norton and John Bill, 1627.) And why can- 
not this excellent old custom be restored at the 
present time ? 

Frepericx Grorce Ler, F.S.A. 

Aberdeen, N.B. 

[ Our correspendent’s copy scems to be an exception to 
the general rule adopted by the royal printers. We have 
consulted the following editions of The Book of Common 
Prayer, all in black-letter, and find the words of conse- 
cration invariably in the ordinary small type; vi. 
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Faward VI. 1549 and 1552; Elizabeth, 1559; James I. 
1604; Charles I. 1637, commonly called “ Laud’s Book “ag 
and Charles IT. 1662, the Sealed Book. ] 

«A Barere Description or THE WHoLe Wor tp,” 
by George Abbot, late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
1, In what year was the first edition of this work 
published ? 2. Of the many editions of it, which 
is the most accurate? 3. When the author states 
in p. 250 of the Sth edition, 1664, that, of those 
who had written on ‘the subject, ong of some 
special note, had interpreted the many islands and 
great countries which King Arthur had under his 
government to signify the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, to what writer does he allude? ‘The first 
edition that I have seen was dated 1608, but the 
work appears to have been written, if not pub- 
lished, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

LLALLAWG. 

Of this work, which, according to Anthony Wood, 
was commonly called “ Abbot’s Ge graphy,” there have 
been many editions, viz. 1599, 1600, 1603, 1608, 1613, 
1617 (the ninth), 1620, 1624, 1634, 1635, 1636, 1642, 
1656, 1664. Sce Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s Manual. | 





Litre: Dovercourt. —In Sadier’s French 
Dictionary, “ Litre” is translated thus—“ a black 
girdle with coats of arms round a church.” What 
does this allude to ? 

Pétaud—“La cour du Roi Pétaud, Dover- 
court.” What is Dovercourt ? ALrHa. 

[According to Cotgrave, Litre, in old French Littre, 
was “a funerall girdle; the blacke wherewith the upper 
part of a church is compassed at the funerall of a great 
person.” ‘This black girdle, which was placed either on 
the inside of the church, or on the outside, had appended 
or painted on it the arms of the defunct. (Bescherelle, 
Du Cange.) 

Péitaud. The proverb in full is, “C'est la cour du roi 
Pétaud, chacun y est maitre.” Sadler’s explanation of 
“La cour du roi Pétaud” is “a place where every one 
is master, Dover-court.” Some explanation of Dover- 
court is given by Halliwell :—* Dover-court. A village 
in Essex, apparently celebrated for its scolds. Keeping 
Dover-court, making a great noise. ‘Tusser (p. 12) men- 
tions a Dover-court beetle, i. e. one that could make a 
loud noise.” “ Dover’s-games. Annual sports held on 
the Cotswold hills.” Revived shortly after 1600 by Cap- 
tain Dover. } 
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| contain some particulars of Sir Edmund, 
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sur Tuncienne Grande Commanderie des Chevaliers de [ Or- 
dre Teutonique, Gand, 8vo, 1849. 

“46° Jean-Gaspar d’Ampringen, ¢lu en 1664, mort le 
9 Septembre 1684. 

“47° Louis-Antoine, comte palatin du Rhin, élu en 
1685, mort le 4 Mai 1694. 

«48° Frangois-Louis, comte palatin du Rhin, élu en 
1694.” 

We are indebted to Zedler (vol. xlii. col. 1900) for the 
third, who, after Francois-Louis, gives Clemens-Augus- 
tus, born 1700, chosen 1732.) 

Jupce Saunpers.— Is there any biographical 
account extant in print or MS. of the English 
judge, Sir E. Saunders, who died in 1683, which 
states from whom he was descended, or to what 
family he belonged ? LLALLAWG. 

[The parentage of Sir Edmund Saunders is unknown. 
He was at first no better than a poor beggar boy, if not 
some parish foundling, without known parents or rela- 
tions. His favourite locality for soliciting alms was Cle- 
ment’s Inn, where a lawyer caused a desk to be fixed for 
him on the top of a staircase, and gave him papers to 
copy, till he acquired such an expertness as enabled him 
to set up for himself. Most biographical dictionaries 
Consult also 
North’s Life of Lord Guildford, 4to, 1742; R. W. Bridg- 


| man’s Short View of Legal Bibliography, 8vo, 1807; and 


Arms or Wuirrueap.—Could you kindly give | 


me the arms borne by Richard Whitehead, Esq. 


of Claughton near Preston, who was High Sheriff | 


for Lancaster in 1759 ? J. W. 

[The arms borne by the Whitehead family in the 
northern parts of England are Az. a fesse arg. between 
three fleurs-de-lis or. ] 


Granp Masters or tHE Tevtontc OrpEr. — 
Where is a list of the persons who have filled the 
office of Grand Masters of the Teutonic Order 
during the last 120 years to be found? Caspar 
von Ampringen is the last whose name appears in 
my list, J. Woopwarp. 

[We are enabled to add three more names to our cor- 
respondent’s list. The first two from Notice Historique 


European Magazine, \vii, 338. 
Myrnotoey, London 
It is a thick 


“ LETTERS CONCERNING 
1748, 8vo.”—Is the author known ? 


| volume containing much learning, which would be 


acceptable if three-fourths of the verbiage and 
clumsy familiarity adopted to make the letters 
look like real correspondence, were struck out. 

"J ‘ 


[The work is by Dr. Thomas Blackwell, first Greek 
professor, and afterwards Principal of the Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. <A second edition, or rather a new title- 
page, appeared in 1757. His principal work was the 
Memoirs of the Court of Augustus, Edinb. and London, 
1753-63, 3 vols. 4to.] 

Ksaron, Yorxsuire. — Is there a place of this 
name in the county? Dugdale, in his Visitation 
(p. 81), mentions “ William Watson of Knaton.” 
Now there was a family, Watson of Knapton. 

= 

[In Adams's Index Viilaris, fol, 1700, Knaton is stated 
to be in the hundred of Allerton, North Riding of York- 
shire, In Lewis's Topog. Dict. it is spelt Knayton, a joint 
township with Brawith, in the parish of Leak, four miles 
north from Thirsk. ] 


e. 





Replies. 
BISHOP JUXON. 
(3 S. ii. 147.) 

M.S. S., while inquiring of what family was the 
well-known Bishop Juxon, proceeds to sketch a 
history of the descendants of that brave, loyal, 
and faithful prelate, and concludes by saying, 
“ So far the proofs of the extinction of this family 
are clear enough;” but inasmuch as evidence 
exists tending to establish the contrary as the 
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fact, and as M.S. S. does not adduce any authority | 
for, or corroboration of, his statements, I appre- | 
hend we may consider he forms his inference on 
insufficient grounds, and with regard to this, I 
will first relate as much of the case to which I 
allude, as memory and information enable me; 
proceed to notice in M. 8. S.’s account, the points 
which appear open to contravention, and then 
await further communication. 

Some years ago I became acquainted with a 
gentleman resident in Jamaica, whose ancestors 
had been settled in that island since the time of | 
the Commonwealth, and one of whom had re- | 
ceived at the Restoration an extensive grant of | 
crown lands there. His name was Jackson, and | 
he was a clergyman, and formerly of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and he and his ancestors pos- 
sessed large estates in the island. He claimed 
to be descended from Archbishop Juxon, though | 
whether in the male or female line I forget ; but 
at all events, the impression remains on my mind 
that he clearly established his right to represent 
that house, either deriving through male or fe- 
male. He possessed two gold cups, heirlooms in 
the family, the one of which was reputed to be 
the identical vessel out of which the martyred 
monarch of blessed memory received at the hands 
of the pious bishop, the wine of the holy sacra- 
ment; and tradition relates that Archbishop Juxon 
owned a third cup, which now belongs either to 
the see or to the Corporation of London; and I 
think that it was also added that the beakers had 
been presented to the prelate either by the king 
or by the corporation; and among the family 
pictures at Catherine Hall, Montego Bay (an 
estate of the Jacksons) was one representing 
Archbishop Juxon and Bishop Shepley, who also 
was connected with the family. The arms borne 
by the Rev. Mr. Jackson and his ancestors were 
the same as those of the house of the same name 
settled at Combhay, Devon, and in Cumberland ; 
the crest, a horse, arg. courant guttée de sang on a 
knight's helmet, and the younger sons had been 
accustomed to bear the same crest, but a mitre in 
lieu of the helmet. I noted these points, and 
also the arms, inscriptions, and stamps on the 
gold cups alluded to. So far as I could read the 
device (no tinctures were visible), the one cup 
bore Quarterly 1 and 4 a bend between a mullet 
in chief, and an annulet in base; 3rd and 4th on a 
bend engr. 3 mullets (or cinquefoils) impaling on 
the sinister side, a cross between 4 blackamoors’ 
heads couped at shoulder and wreathed about the 
temples (Juxon.) ‘This cup is large; had a flat 
lid (whereon the same arms are displayed), orna- 
mented with an acorn as handle, and two handles 
at the side. The other vessel is somewhat in 


shape like a common drinking horn, bears a crest, 
a blackamoor’s head crowned with an eastern 
crown, with earrings pendant from the ears, and 


| M.S. 8. 








(3r¢ S. II. Spr. 20, 69, 
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round the base is incribed “ The Gift of y* mogt 

teverend William Juxon, D.D., Lord Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, and Lord Treasurer of 
England, dyed y* year 1663.” Stamp on one of 
the cups (but my notes do not state which), Ist, 
a lion pass.; 2nd, a lion’s head affrontée, ducally 
crowned ; 3rd, capital letter B; and 4th, letter 
(E ?). 

The points in M. S. S.’s communication open 
to contravention are,'—his assertion that Richard 
Juxon’s (brother of Archbishop) line is extinct, 
both male and female, and his statement that the 
Archbishop's daughter predeceased him. 

May I ask M.S.S. to inform me on what 
authority he assumes Richard Juxon had two 
sons; and why he imagines both of these sons’ 
descendants are extinct; how he knows the 
Archbishop had a daughter, and why he thinks 
she predeceased her father issueless ? 

I am a very old reader of, and an occasional 
contributor to, “ N.& Q.,” and am very much 
interested in it and its success, and I regret to 
notice that lately a tendency has been exhibited 
to admit biographical and genealogical notes where 
the writer has omitted to record his authority for 
his statements and proofs of each link, and also 
hap-hazard assertions similar to those made by 
I apprehend that the mission of the 
note portion of the publication is the correction 
of generally-received errors; the rescuing from 
oblivion facts not known, and discovered by the 
contributors ; and therefore that instead of state- 
ments which may possibly be erroneous being 
embalmed in its columns, proof should be required 
of every link in a pedigree, and of every assertion 
made. I will take cne instance which particularly 
struck me; I allude to the contrast between Mr. 
Hewetr's Notes on Dr. John Hewett (2" S. viii. 
391), a contribution on the same subject (2™ S. 
viii. 45), and Mr. Cr. Horrer’s biography of that 
divine (2° S. xii. 409.) It may be observed that 
in the two first communications no assertion ig 
made without the authority and source of in- 
formation being scrupulously given, while in the 
last no references whatever are afforded, thus ren- 
dering comparatively worthless an article that 
would be otherwise invaluable, but is, confessedly, 
as it stands, highly interesting. I do not for a 
moment mean to convey an idea that the article 
is not authentic, but without references it 1s 
more adapted for a magazine than for the pages 
of “N. & Q.” Capo ILi0p. 





I shall be glad if the following notes may be of use 
to your correspondent M.S.S. The Archbishop 
was a Merchant Taylor, and therefore it is probable 
that some, at least, of those mentioned below were 
members of his family. The Archbishop was 
grandson of John Juxon of London. One of this 
name was a member of the Merchant Taylors 
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Company, and by his will, dated August 17, 1626, 
bequeathed several sums of money for the pay- 
ment of certain lectureships in the city of London; 
or, failing these, to found exhibitions at Oxford 
and Cambridge, for the benefit of Merchant Tay- 
Possibly this John Juxon was the 
Others of the name at 


lors’ school. 
archbishop’s grandfather. 
the same school were 

Rowland Juxon, elected Fellow of St. John’s, 
Oxford, 1601 (three years after the Archbishop), 
M.A. 1608. Rector of Radnige, Berks. 

John Juxon, born Feb. 10, 1609. 

Rowland Juxon, born Dec. 24, 1608. 

Thomas Juxon, born June 24, 1614. 

George Juxon, born Sept., 1661. 

Walter Juxon, born Sept., 1663. 

Charles Juxon, born 1666, and 

Thomas Juxon, who became B.A. of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, 1623. 

In Dugard’s Register of the School, mention is 
also made (anno 1645) of Samuel Juxon, third 
son of Thomas Juxon, gent., born March 4, 1635, 
and baptized at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, London. 

T extracted the following some time ago : — 

« Married, at St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, London, 25 June, 
1680, John Juxon, of St. Michael, Queenhithe, and Mary 
Parker of St. Martin’s-le-Grand.” 

See also Burke’s Landed Gentry, vol. i. p. 691 
(edition 1862) : — 

“John Fred. N. Uewett, married Elizabeth La Motte, 
daughter of the Rev. 8. J. Jackson of Ayton St. David's, 
Jamaica, representative of the family of the loyal Bishop 


Juxon.” 
C.J. R. 


From the following graphic statement, ex- 


tracted from a recent volume, The History of 


West Street Episcopal Chapel, London, by the 
Rev. R. W. Dibdin, the family of Bishop Juxon 
would appear to be not extinct. Speaking of the 
year 1860, the good and holy-minded author re- 
cords a conversation and its results : — 


“A poor man, a shoemaker, with an invalid wife, 
came, as he often did, to me in the vestry for some 
coals, He told me that if he worked hard, and had a 
good week, he could earn eight shillings. The wholesale 
dealer paid him ten pence fora pair of ladies’ boots. I 
said it was a pity he could not keep a shop himself, or 
otherwise get more money for so much labour. It was 
sad to see a pious man coming, week after week, for 
years together, for relief from the church, when his 
labour entitled him to enough for his wants. ‘ Now,’ 
said I, * could you not manage to do this, if 1 helped you 
with a sum of money?’ 

_“W—Why, sir, I could, if I lived in a more genteel 
Situation. 

“I—Genteel! what, in Belgravia? 

“ W—No, Sir; but if 1 could get a front parlour, in- 
stead of two pairs back. 

“ I~In Seven Dials? 

“W—Why, yes, Sir; or better, in St. Ann’s — that’s 
very respectable, 


| the Archbishop of Canterbury !—* Why 
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“ T.—Well, if that is genteel enough, we can manage 
it. Now, you have often told me that your mother was 
named Juxon, and was the last of the family of Bishop 
Juxon, who attended Charles I. on the scaffold. Now, 
do this — write a statement of your case, and mention 
that you are the last of the Juxons, and let me have it. 

“ W.—How shall I do it, Sir? 

« 7,—Write a letter. 

“ W.—To whom, Sir? 

“ T.¥—_To me, of course. 

« W.—Well, Sir, I will try. 

“The next day he appeared with a letter addressed to 
V——!’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘ what’s this?’ 

“ W.—The letter, sir. 

“ JT—What could induce you to write to the Arch- 
bishop? I am quite astonished! You don’t suppose I 
can take this to so great a man as he? 

«“ WV.—Well, Z was astonished. But I thought you 
id so! 
“ J —1!—I never mentioned his name.’ 
“ The only way I can account for this strange blunder 
is, that while we converzed, we stood before the fire- 
place; and a portrait of the Archbishop hangs over the 
fire-place. Possibly I may unconsciously have pointed to 
it, and in his gratitude and confusion (for I had spoken 
of getting 82. or 102. for him), he may have misunder- 
stood me; for he said in some excitement, ‘ Ten pounds! 
I never had such a sum in my life.’—* Well,’ said I, 
‘leave the letter and go.” It struck me that it might 
be a providential leading. So, knowing the thoroughly 
amiable disposition of the primate, I went next day to 
Addington, and found him alone. He received me courte- 
ously (as he always has). I told him my errand. He 
laughed at the mistake, and saying that he had two or 
three similar applications every day of his life, gene- 
rously gave me 2/, to head my list. I soon got all I 
wanted. R. C. L. Bevan, Esq., gave me 2/.; and the 
poor man was, to use his own expression, now made 
‘quite a gentleman.’ Over his mantlepiece are the 
portraits of his great ancestor, Bishop Juxon, and op- 
posite (in more respects than one) that of his ‘ great 
benefactor,’ as he calls the Archbishop.” 

Epwarp F. Rimpav rt, 


i 


ROOD LOFTS. 
(3S. ii. 126, 177.) 

Rood lofts were not made exactly for the re- 
ception of images, excepting the large crucifix, 
and the figures of the B. V. Mary and John, 
which always stood upon them ; but were intended 
for several purposes connected with the ancient 
Catholic services. Certain devotions were per- 
formed upon them, hymns and psalms were 
chanted, and announcements made from them, 
and they were lighted up and ornamented on cer- 
tain festivals. ‘Ihe staircases leading to them 
were frequently constructed outside of the church, 
but oftener inside. Many of these still remain, 
more or less perfect, in Norfolk churches: as in 
those of Little Melton, Barford, Babur, Catfield, 
Horsey, Ingham, Ludham, and Stalham. At 
Little Witchingham the staircase is outside; and 
at Coston it is very ingeniously contrived, being 
entered through a lancet doorway in the thick 
chancel arch on the north side. 
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There are also many rood lofts partially re- 
maining in Norfolk, and some still perfect, and 
well preserved; particularly those at Worstead 
and Breccles. But a few years ago, a very beau- 
tiful specimen of a rood loft remained in the 
church at Babur; but it was removed by some 
ruthless Vandal; and as no account of its fate 
could be gathered, I fear it was sold and broken 
up as old lumber. Fragments of rood lofts re- 
main at Barton Turf and Rainham, a bracket of 
one is seen at East Rudham, and a beam at 
Tunstead. 

In the fine church at Attleborough, the rood- 
screen has been removed, and set up at the west end. 
It is of unusual extent, and fills up nearly all the 
west wall. The arched and canopied support for 
the rood loft still remains, and along it are shields 
with the arms of the bishoprics of England and 
Wales. This noble screen was covered with paint- 
ings of saints and sacred devices, of which but a 
few are left, and those very faint. The saints 
still visible are SS. John Baptist, Edward K. C., 
John, Apostle, Bartholomew, and Thomas of Can- 
terbury; the last wearing a long pallium, with 
many black crosses upon it. There is also a re- 


presentation of the B. Trinity, and two curious | 


crosses, with Latin inscriptions partly effaced by 
decay. The following fragments remaining of 
these inscriptions are worth preserving. About 
one of the crosses may still be read these words :— 

“ Blessed are they yt are... unto the lambes hymen.” 
“Spis....” “Quanta pertulit pro peccis nostris Chris- 
tus... bis salus.” 

“ Tibi Adam sepultus, 
Tibi Christus crucifixus,” 

Above, at the sides, and underneath the other 
cross, are the following fragments of sentences :— 

“ T will come in unto him and will suppe with him, and 
he with me.” 

oe. ° ‘ ° : ° gloria.” 

“ Quanta pertulit pro peccis nostris.” “Si compateris 
coronaberis.” “Quo di M® ........ utero eodem 
Christus ..... sepultus,” 


character of this fine old screen from the proper 
subject of rood lofts; but I cannot think that the 
above notice will be unacceptable to ecclesiolo- 
gists. I will only add, that I believe the earliest 
wooden rood-screen is at Stanton Harcourt, Ox- 
fordshire : it is of the thirteenth century. 

F. C. H. 
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There is a fine and nearly perfect rood-screen, 
in the parish church of Shelsley Walsh, situated 
near Worcester, in the vale of Teme. It is richly 
ornamented with carving of bunches of grapes 
and the Tudor flower; a skreen of similar pattern 
extends round an adjoining pew. Until recently, 
the royal arms of a very early pattern were fixed 
in the place formerly occupied by the rood ; but 
have been removed in the recent restoration of 
the church. 

The church, which was founded in the thirteenth 
century by Sir Henry le Waleys, Knt., is early 


| English in style, and rich in encaustic tiles; but 


| matter. 


Your correspondent W. LH. H. will find about 


fifty examples of rood-screens in our old churches 
in the north-east part of Norfolk, and for the 
most part of great beauty. Several are mentioned 


in the Norfolk Archeology; but there is not, I 
think, any complete list of the existing remains. 
The stairs leading to the rood loft may still be 
seen in a few churches. 


F. Procrer. 





the skreen must have been erected at a much 
later period. T. E. Wiynineronx. 





In Weever’s Funeral Monuments (p. 117), I 
find the following lines, which were often inscribed 
underneath the rood : — 

“ Effigiem Christi, dum transis, semper honora, 

Non tamen efligiem, sed quem designat, adora; 

Nam Deus est quod imago docet, sed non Deus ipsa; 

Hanc videas, et mente colas quod cernis in illa.” 


W. 1S. HL 





ORIGIN OF THE WORD SUPERSTITION. 
(Continued from 3* §. i. 393.) 


The remarks and objections of your corre- 
spondent (3"¢ S, i. 476) scarcely require or ad- 
mit of a reply; for when people see the same things 
with different eyes, and form different inferences 
from the same facts, it is nearly as vain to argue 
as in a matter of taste. Thus, whether the deri- 
vation recorded by Cicero be true or not, if any 
man after reading the whole passage in the De 
Natura Deorum (lib. ii. 28) comes to the conclu- 
sion that it is a “conjectural etymology” fabri- 
cated by Cicero—why there is an end of the 
Again, Cicero speaks of an obscure prac- 
tice which obtained at a remote period with some 
few fanatics among his Ancestors ; but your cor- 


: | respondent denies that such a practice or such 
I have been led away by the extraordinary | a : a 


persons ever existed save in Cicero's imagination ; 
“and the proof is, that Superstitio is never used 
in this sense by any Latin author.” Whether 
this be “ proof” —when we consider that extant 
Latin literature scarce reaches back 200 years 
before Cicero’s time, and that, throughout this 
early period, it is very scanty and fragmentary— 
I leave to others to decide. 

It cannot fail to strike most men that Cicero 
mentions the derivation of the word Superstition 
not as a conjecture of his own, or of any other 
persons, but, with undoubting faith, as an undis- 
puted fact. It is observable, moreover, that he 
brings it forward, not prominently and for its own 
sake, but by the way, as furnishing an incidental 
proof of his position, that the ancients have 
always drawn a line between true and false Reli- 
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gion. That the Superstitiosi were thus marked 
out by a name descriptive of their peculiar prac- 
tice, shows that the practice ‘itself was looked 
upon as & singularity and innovation not counte- 
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| 


nanced by the majority of the old Romans. That | 


this should have been so, seems strange, as the 
practice in question appears to have been but 


the natural and logical result of the sacrifices for | 


the Manes, which were considered orthodox, and 


of which Cicero himself thus speaks (De Legibus, | 


ii, 21): 
“I now come to the Rites of the Manes, or Ghosts of 


the Dead—which our Ancestors most wisely instituted, | , 
| satisfy, to appease. 


and most religiously observed. They therefore ordained 
that the people should sacrifice for the Ghosts of the 
Dead, in the month of February, then the last month in 
the year by the ecclesiastical calendar.” 

Ancient Eastern literature throws some light 
upon the probable connection between the two. 
In one of the most esteemed of the ancient Indian 
Dramas, Sacontald, or the Fatal Ring—written in 
Sanscrit by Calidas, who, like Cicero, “ flourished” 


hero of the piece, Dushmanta Emperor of India, 
sorrowfully exclaims : — 

“Oh! how great a misfortune is it to die childless! 
Ah me! the Departed Souls of my Ancestors, who claim 
ashare in the funeral cake, which I have no son to offer, 


the second, three on the third day, and so on. The former 
were included in the daily duties of the householder. The 
neglect of their performance would cause the Dead to quit 
their residence in Heaven, and be precipitated into Naraka. 
See Manu, iii. 120—280; and Yajnavalkya, i, 217—225, 
and 249—257.” * 

Another note on the same passage, by Dr. 
Wilkins, is worth quoting :— 

“The Hindoos are enjoined by the Veds to offer a cake, 
which is called Peenda, to the Ghosts of their Ancestors, 
as far back asthe third generation. This ceremony is 
performed on the day of the new moon in every month. 
The offering of water is in like manner commanded to be 
performed daily: and this ceremony is called Tarpan, to 
The Souls of such Men as have left 
Children to continue their generation are supposed to be 
transported, immediately upon quitting their bodies, into 


| a certain region called the Peetree Log, when they may 


continue in proportion to their former virtues, provided 
these ceremonies be not neglected; otherwise they are 
precipitated into Nark, and doomed to be born again in 
the bodies of unclean beasts, until, by repeated regene- 
rations, all their sins are done away, and they attain such 
a degree of perfection as will entitle them to what is 


; . ae oe | called Mooktee, eternal salvation, by which is understood 
in the century preceding the Christian era, -—— the | 


are apprehensive of losing their due honour, when Dush- | 


manta shall be no more upon earth:—who then, alas, 
will perform in our family those obsequies which the 
Veda prescribes ?—My Forefathers must drink instead of 
a pure libation, this flood of tears, the only offering which 
aman who dies childless can make them.” * 

Again, in the Bhagavad-Gitd, which was pro- 
bably written in the same century, occurs the 
following passage : — 

“Confusion ‘of Caste is a gate to hell, both for the 
destroyers of the tribe and for the tribe itself. For their 
fathers are deprived of the rites of funeral-cakes and 
libations of water, and thus fall from Heaven.”—Chap. I, 


Mr. Thomson appends the following note to 
this passage in his valuable English version of the 
Bhagavad- Gita : 

“The present is one of those deplorable perversions of 
common sense which make the happiness, and even Sal- 
vation of the Dead, depend on the practice of the living, 
and which are found in many churches where the hie- 
tarchy have had recourse even to menaces, to enforce 
their injunctions on an ignorant and superstitious popu- 
lace. For a full account of the ceremonies here alluded 
to, we must refer the reader to Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. i. 
p. 187, &e., and vol. ii. p. 363; and to the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. vii. p. 245. It is only necessary here to state 
that the Shrdddha was a Funeral Ceremony performed 
at different periods by the nearest relatives of the de- 
ceased, and for fathers, grandfathers, and great-grand- 
fathers, It consisted in offering libations of pure water, 
and of Pindas (balls of meat or rice mixed with curds). 
The latter were offered for dead relatives generally, once 
4month in the new moon; or for one who had just died, 
during the ten days of mourning, one on the first, two on 





* Sacontala. (Trans. by Sir W. Jones.) Lond. 1790. 
Ato, pp. 79—80. 


a release from future transmigration, and an absorption 
into the nature of the godhead, who is called Brahm.” 


EIRIonnacu. 





DE COSTA, THE WATERLOO GUIDE. 
(3" §. ii. 7, 51, 108, 156.) 


Presuming that F.C. H. is desirous of eliciting 
the truth as far as possible, permit me to confirm 
my previous communication in your columns, and 
to refer to the two letters in “N. & Q.” 3" S. ii. 
156, from two different correspondents, tending to 
opposite conclusions. May I ask 8S. T. P. if there 
are any means of ascertaining the name of the 
blacksmith, fellow-inhabitant of Belle Alliance, 
who it is alleged was hiding with De Costa ten 
miles away from the field during the whole day of 
the battle of Waterloo ? 

It is my impression (which I will endeavour 
to verify the first opportunity) that Belle Alliance, 
a little hamlet of scarce half-a-dozen houses, if so 
many, does not possess a blacksmith, its only 
tradesman being the keeper of the public-house 
where it has been said (rightly or wrongly) that 
Wellington and Blucher met. 

Mr. Joun Macray quotes Victor Hugo's au- 
thority that this peasant was “ hostile,” and pro- 
bably “perfide” in one particular, This accords 
with what I have heard asserted on the spot as 
to his being “ perfide” in another particular, viz., 
that, on being questioned, he deceived Napoleon 





* The Bhagavad- Gita ; or, A Discourse between Krisiina 
and Arjuna on Divine Matters. A Sanskrit Philosophical 
Poem: Translated with Copious Notes, an Introduction 
to Sanskrit Philosophy, ard other matter. By J. Cock- 
burn Thomson. Hertford. 1855. 

+ Bhagvat-Gheeta, translated by Charles Wilkins, 
LL.D, Lond. 1785. 4to. 












surrounded by any wall. This misrepresentation 








































reddish brickwork indistinctly seen in that direc- 
tion through the rainy atmosphere and occasional 
smoke was a line of red-coated British infantry, 
and that his battalions and artillery appointed to 
that duty would meet no obstacle in advancing 
to sweep away those defenders of the chateau. 
Who was really the countryman detained at 
Napoleon’s side the day of the battle? Ask the 
question of any inhabitant of the district, and 
the unvarying reply is “ Jean de Costa.” If he 
was not Jean de Costa, who was he? No rival 
ever started up to dispute with De Costa his title 
to his gains. If De Costa was an impostor, did 
the real guide and his connections keep silence 
for the nine years of De Costa’s life and ever 
since, and never advance their just claim to earn- 
ings which they saw pass entirely from them for 
want of a word? And are we to conclude that 


all conspired to uphold a series of lies put forth 
by one of their number for his exclusive indi- 
vidual benefit, the special market thus created 
for this man’s services being just so much loss of 
employment to the others ? 

We might understand their motive for abetting 
a falsehood that would help to put a share of 
undeserved profit into their pockets, but we can- 


abetting a falsehood that would help to deprive 
them of a share of legitimate gain. 

The supposition of the blacksmith’s silence 
being remunerated by the false guide would not 
account for the silence of the true guide, or for 
the positive and consistent statements made by 
every resident between Waterloo and Genappe. 

The officers in authority about the person of 
Napoleon had actual knowledge of the guide's 
name, and testimony borne by, or derived from 
them, whether direct or incidental, ought, I think, 
to be conclusive. The fact of information being 
arrived at orally, among peasants, easily explains 
slight variations in ‘spelling, when names are 
committed to writing by different persons under 
different circumstances. 

In my first communication I inadvertently 
spoke of Belle Alliance as a village. It is only 
a very small hamlet of one of the adjoining vil- 
lages; just as Quatre Bras is a hamlet of the 
village of Baisy. J. S. Notpwrirt, Hon. Sec. 

Walworth Literary and Scientific Institution. 

Nationa Antuems (3 §S, ii. 148.) — W. H. 
Tiett will find, in the Book Catalogue just 
issued by Mr. C. Lonsdale of 26, Old Bond Street, 
two works on this subject, numbered 1423 and 


1455. W.1L 5S. H. 





caused the emperor to imagine that the line of 


not understand what motive they could have for | 


by saying that the orchard of Hougoumont was not | 
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SERPENTS IN (3° S. ii. 167.) — The only 
instance I have ever seen of this illustration (and, 
doubtless, it is the great original whence all the 


| others have come), is in Boswell’s Johnson (vol. iii, 


p- 300, ed. 1799), under et. 69 (1778) : — 

“ Langton said very well to me afterwards, that he 
could repeat Johnson’s conversation before dinner, gs 
Johnson had said that he could repeat a complete chapter 
of The Natural History of Iceland from the Danish of 
Horrebow, the whole of which was exactly thus: 
* Chap. Ixxii. Concerning Snakes. There are no snakes to 
be met with throughout the whole island.’ ” 

Este. 


The curious chapter about which Firz-Hor. 
KIN’s inquires is the 72nd of N. Horrebow’s 
Natural History of Iceland, printed at Copenhagen 
in 1752; and of which a translation, in folio, was 
published in London in 1758. 

Detves Brovenrox. 


Surun (3S, ii. 127.)— The Turkish word 


~ ~ * z | séren, signifies “ attack,” “ assault.” 
the dwellers ‘in Mont St. Jean, Braine ]’Alleud, | o ' 
Belle Alliance, Plancenoit, and Maison du Roi, | 


R. S. Cuarnocx. 


Conecteton Brste anv Bear (3° S. ii. 166.)— 
The following extract may throw some light on 
this question, and will also serve to show that the 
irreverent tradition is not confined to Congle- 


' 
ton: — 


“ According to tradition, the churchwardens of Eccles- 
field (though some shift the scene to Bradfield), on one 
occasion gave a practical answer to Hudibras’ question — 

* What relation has debating 
Of church affairs with bear-baiting ?’ 


The profane myth says: — 


“ That ways and means of the usual kind being awant- 
ing for the procuration of the usual annual bait at the 
feast, the churchwardens pawned the Bible from the 
sacred desk in order to obtain the means of enjoying 
their immemorial sport.” — Eastwood's History of Eccles 


J. H.G. 


The same legend attaches to Clifton, a village 
near Rugby, in the following couplet : — 


field, p. 354. 


“ Clifton-upon-Dunsmore, in Warwickshire, 
Sold the Church Bible to buy a bear.” 
E. M. 


Tue Ears a tivine Creature (3" S. ii. 125, 
176.) —TI find in my Common Place Book the 
following extract, but cannot recollect whence it 1s 
taken. It takes up the idea previously noted, 
that the earth is a living organism, and illustrates 


the same rather quaintly : — 


} 
| 


“All living creatures have parasitical companions; 
and this is not confined to the animal world, for plants 
have also parasites. Indeed, while man himself is the 
victim of Cuvier’s third order of insects, is he not himsell 
a parasite of another kind, if the notion that the earth 
itself is a living thing be true, as some have argued? ; 

James J. LAmB. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 
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Cuestnut Timber (2™ S&S. 
Horne’s questions may have been answered in 
yol. xii. (I have it not at hand to see), but if not, 


xi. 430.) — Mr. | 


[would refer him to a paper on the subject, read | 


June 14, 1858, before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, and 
published in the Transactions of that body. He 


has collected, perhaps, all that has been said on | 


the subject; and proves (?) that chestnut timber 
was not used in buildings. The paper, I believe, 
was also printed in the Builder of the same period. 
foe 
“To corron To” (3S. ii. 10, 75, 174.) —I 
have long thought this word “cotton” derived 
from coire, and I am somewhat confirmed in my 
supposition by the information that the noun is 
used in the sense of coifus or coitio. I find the 
word “to cotton,” in Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 
“agree well together,” so whatever its origin, it is 
not of recent introduction. B. H. C. 
Stavery (3% §S. ii. 114.) — Mr. Bucxron 
quotes, in his note, the Syriac version of the Re- 
yelation, which he calls the Philoxenian. I should 
feel obliged to that gentleman if he would state 
the authority for calling it the Philoxenian. He 
also quotes four Syriac words which your printer 
has not printed quite correctly. ‘They should be 


letsin» jAmaso lees [irs]. 
What is most important is Mr. Buck ton’s blunder 
in translating the words “ [cargo] of living human 
beings.” The word Z is not grammatically 
connected with the words which follow; if it is, it 
is in apposition. In the next place the words 
which remain, signify “ bodies and souls of men,” 
and nothing else; nor has Mr. Buckxron the 


shadow of a right to say they mean “a cargo of 


living human beings.” ‘This is a gross, and yet, 
no doubt, unintentional, misrepresentation of the 
Syriac, repeated probably from Walton's Polyglot, 
where the words are rendered onus... . corporum 
et animarum hominum, the identical version of 
Mr. Bucxton. The same mistake occurs in 
Schaaf’s edition, but any one who understands the 
language will see at a glance that the words have 
not the sign or form of the genitive. The Syriac 
text has a double construction partly as the Greek. 
But here, for kal cwudrwy, Kal Yvxas avOpormy, it 
simply has, e¢ corpora et animas hominum : no man 
buys the cargo which comprises or consists of the 
bodies and souls of men. ‘The Syriac version 
leaves us just where we were before. _B. HH. C. 
Meeting or Weiuncton AND Biucuer At 
Watertoo (3" S. ii. 167.) —This is popularly be- 
lieved to have taken place near the farin-house of 
La Belle Allianc , & name evidently too significant 
to be lost sizht of. The story is disposed of ina 
letter from the Duke to Mr. Mudford, at page 332 
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of the concluding volume of The Wellington Dis- 
patches, wherein his Grace, alluding to the above, 
and other misstatements regarding his last battle, 
observes,— 

“Of these a remarkable instance is to be found in the 
report of a meeting between Marshal Blucher and me at 
La Belle Alliance; and some have gone so far as to have 


| seen the chair on which I sat down in that farm-house. 


It happens that the meeting took place after ten at night, 
at the village of Genappe; and anybody who attempts to 
describe with truti the operations of the different armies 
will see that it could not be otherwise. In truth, I was 
not off my horse till I returned to Waterloo, between 
eleven and twelve at night.” 
Tuomas Carter. 

Coster Festiva at Haartem (2™ §, xii. 
417, nrc.) —In the autumn of 1852 I saw at 
Bordeaux a play in which Coster was represented 
as the inventor of printing, and Faust and Gut- 
temberg as his workmen. Satan and the Em- 
peror of Austria were prominent characters, and 
Aspasia was revived, as Helen, in the second part 
of Faust. There were some good situations and 
strong writing. Being tired with travelling, I 
did not give so much attention to the piece as I 
think it deserved; but shall now be obliged to 
any of your readers who can tell me its name, 
and whether it has been printed. M. E. 

Cam-snEeppineG (3 §. ii. 165.) — The deriva- 
tion of the latter part of this word is clearly 
from the A.-S. Scea-dan, to separate, or divide, 
from which comes also the “ water-shed” of 
modern geography; the former part, “Cam,” is 
identical with a word used in East Yorkshire, 
and probably elsewhere, for a mound of earth, a 
bank boundary to a field; but in its more usual 
meanings the word always contains the idea of 
crookedness, and a connection between it and 
kdumtw, to bend, has been suggested, I think, by 
Skinner. J. Eastwoop. 

Hope Parsonage, Stoke on Trent. 

I suspect that the proper spelling is Camp- 
Shading, and that the derivation is from two 
German words, kampf and shaden, signifying in- 


jury or damage from conflict with the waters, 


from which the wooden casing is a protection. 
F. C. H. 

Sheet-piling may be named cam- or camb-shed- 
ding from its sloping and bulged form. Cambered 
is the term used for the deck or keel of a ship 
when they are higher in the middle of the length 
than towards stem and stern, as when a ship is 
broken backed. Cam, or Kam, in Dr. Hyde 
Clarke's Dictionary, means crooked, awry. In 
French cambrer means to vault, to bend, and se 
cambrer, to warp. I therefore conceive that 
cambrer is the origin of cam or camb. In the Jl- 
lustrated News ot August 23, the woodcut of the 
Boulogne dock works shows this sheet-piling or 
camb-shedding. T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 
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Great Sctentiric Teacuer (3 §. ii. 104, 
138, 174.)— 8, with good will to expose the 
mistakes of M. Comte, has strangely travestied 
his views. Either your correspondent’s statement 
that he has made “an attentive perusal of the 
works of M. Comte” is an error, or that other 
(for instance) — which is ridiculous from its dia- 
metrical incorrectness, — that M. Comte “ pro- 
fesses metaphysics,” is a misprint. 

I forbear making obvious remarks upon the 
other erroneous statements of M8, controversy 
being scarcely either Note or Query. But gra- 
tuitous incorrect interpretation of opinion is still 


less so, and I trust will not pass into record in | 
> 


“N. & Q.” without this remonstrance. J.P. 


Puaraon'’s Steam-Vessets (3" S. ii. 78, 118.) 
Some Irish clergyman officiating in England (I 
believe named Stevenson) has published a Com- 
mentary on the Eighteenth Chapter of Isaiah, 
wherein he displays a fuller acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language than with the canons of a 
sound criticism. He finds English fleets and steam 
vessels in “the land shadowing with wings,” and 
in the “vessels of bulrushes on the waters,” 
verses 1, 2. I have read the volume, but as it 
was some time ago, cannot be certain of the 
author's name. It is of no critical value, and 
belongs to the school which has found a prophecy 
of railways in Isaiah xl. 4, “ Every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low, and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain.” 

From the North British Review of August 1862, 
it is evident that Dr. John Cumming, of London, 
holds the steam-vessel view. Talking of the cele- 
brated Irving the Heview says (p. 111):— 

“Irving was a very different man from Dr. John 
Cumming; yet essentially his prophetic system is as 
meagre as that of the man who turns ‘ vessels (or cups) 
of bulrushes’ into screw_and paddle steam-ships; only in 
Irving’s case it is with sorrowing pity that we witness 
the blind yet mighty groping of a great and noble man.” 

This is merely suggested to W. D. as 

A Crew. 


Arcuiepiscopat Mirres (3" §. ii. 137.) —In 
one of the stained glass windows in the south side 


of the chancel of Bristol Cathedral is the figure of 


an archbishop, wearing a mitre of peculiar shape, 
which rises from a ducal coronet. This is the only 
ancient authority that I have met with for the 
modern custom of adorning the mitre of an arch- 
bishop with a ducal coronet, as in olden times the 
mitre of an archbishop did not differ in shape 
from that of a bishop. As, however, mitres have 
ceased to be worn in the English chureb, the 


modern practice seems a very convenient form of 


heraldically denoting the difference in degree be- 
tween a bishop and an archbishop. 
The Bishop of Durbam being also a prince 








[3*4 S. IL. Serr. 20, 62, 


palatine appears always to have used the coro. 
netted mitre on seals, &c. Query, Did he g 
wear it ? 

In “N. & Q.” (1% S. ix. 384), J. A. Py. will 
find authority for the statement made by me in 
“N. & Q.” (2™ §S. ix. 188), that the tiara of g 
patriarch is decorated with two coronets encir. 
cling it. J. Woopwanrp. 

New Shoreham. 


American Toxens (3 S. ii. 184.) —I beg to 
add descriptions of seven, selected from a large 
collection of copper coins and tokens in my pos- 
session : — 

Canadian Tokens, §c. 

1, Ob. A hunter with bow and arrow, and a dog; 
“Star and Hannon, Ifalifax.”. Ex. 1815. Rev. Ship in 
full sail. Halfpenny token, Nova Scotia. 

2. Ob. An ass statant: “The Constitution as I under- 
stand it”—* Roman firmness.” Rev. The bust of a sol- 
dier, with a sword in one hand and a bag in the other, 
appearing out of an iron-bound chest: “1 take the re- 
sponsibility.” 

3. Ob. An ass courant: “I follow in the footsteps of 
my illustrious predecessor.” ter. A tortoise supporting 
a money chest on its back: “Executive Experiment, 
1833, Fiscal.” 

4. Ob A man threshing: “No labour: no bread.” 
Rev. A man ploughing with two oxen: “Speed the 
plough.” Halfpenny token. 

5. Ob. The heal of an officer? “ Victoria nobis est.” 
Rev. Britannia: “ Halfpenny token.” 

6. Ob. “Self Government and Free Trade.” Ree 
“ Prince Edward's Island, 1855.” 

7. Ob. A bishop’s mitred head, crosier: “ Cronbane 
Halfpenny.” ev. A coat of arms (defaced). Crest, 
A draw weil, 1789.: 

Spa. 


Aw Oxp Pocket Diat (3" §, ii. 185.) —I well 
remember the pocket ring-dials, such as the one 
described by Mr. Coven; and I believe I had 
one of my own more than fifty years ago. Another 
ingenious pocket dial was sold by one T. Clarke; 
and one of these I have had nearly the above 
length of time. It is merely a card with a small 
plummet hanging by a thread, and a gnomon, 
which lies flat on the card, but, when lifted up, 
casts the shadow to indicate the hour of the day. 
This ingenious card shows not only the time ot 
day, but also the hours of sunrise and sunset. 

: F.C. H. 

Inscription : Suaxesprare’s Tome (3% S. ii 
164.) — These doggerel lines are probably more 
commonly used than is generally supposed. In 
the nave of Solihull Church there is a slab ands 
brass plate with this inscription : — 

“This stone is not placed here to perpetuate the Me- 
mory of the Person interred beneath it, but to preserve 
her ashes sacred from violation: Therefore, 

“ Good Friend for Jesu’s sake forbear 
To dig the Dust inclosed here! 1746.” 

Does the Shakespeare slab contuin the oldest 

known copy of the lines? Nobody probably be 
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lieves that Shakespeare wrote them; but he may 

have wished his bones to be protected from re- 

moval to the common charnel house, by such 

homely lines as the humblest could read and un- 

derstand. Este. 
Birmingham. 


Faustus, Bisnor or Rrez (3 S. ii. 169.) — 
Faustus of Riez was first Abbot of Lerins, and 
succeeded St. Maximus in the Bishopric of Riez 
about the year 460. He is generally understood 
to have been born in Britain. By a Council, held 
probably at Arles, he was charged to write against 
certain errors of a priest, named Lucidus, on the 
subject of predestination. This he did by two 
hooks addressed to Leontius, Bishop of Arles ; 
but in these he fell into the opposite error, advo- 
cating Semi-Pelagianism. His writings were cen- 
sured in a Council at Rome held by Pope Gela- 
sius in 494. Semi-Pelagianism, however, was not 
definitively condemned by the Church till the 
second Council of Orleans in 529. Hence many 
Catholics were unsuspectingly drawn into it. As 
to Faustus, he is not generally considered a saint; 
but as he is honoured as such in his own church 
at Riez, it is probable that he retracted his error 
before his death, which happened about the year 
493. 
and Grace. F. C. H. 


Ben Witson, tue Caricatrurist (3' §. i. 
468.)—To the statement in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who was Ben Wilson, the Caricaturist ?” 
given in your paper, may be added that it is be- 
lieved he was the father of Sir Robert Wilson of 
renown, That if so, he left his widow with three 
sons and two daughters, who continued to live in 
Great Russell Street, until the widow died in 
1789. The sons were Major, Robert, Edward; 
the daughters, Frances and Jane. They became 
wards in Chancery ; each having a modcrate for- 
tune left by their father, and which, they being 
all minors, accumulated considerably. J. B. 


Duper or WestMoreLanp (3" S. ii. 166.) — 
I have much pleasure in informing H. S. G., that 
the book from which I quoted, viz. The Sutton- 
Dudleys of England, may be obtained from Mr. 
John Russell Smith, of 36, Soho Square. 

Atrrep B. Apiarp. 

Islington. 

Travers Fairy (3"™ S. i. 378.) —Sir J. Ber- 
nard Burke, among other memoranda, kindly sent 
me the following (relating to the Horton branch 
of this family in Cheshire), which he has extracted 
irom a Record in the Ulster Office : — 
~~ - +. 1647. Confirmation of Crest and Motto by 
soverts, Ulster: On a coronet an arm armed, hand hold- 
img asword gules, Motto. * Vulnera mihi vis.’ ” 

Could any of your readers tell me if an older 
crest or motto of this family is known? They 
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His chief work is his Treatise on Free Will | 
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| were descended from the family of Travers of 


rT 


ateby, in Lancashire, who settled there temp. 
onquest. I should also be much obliged for any 


| other notes concerning this house, either privately 


or through your columns, Srpner Youne. 


4, Martin’s Lane, E.C. 

Oscoop Famity (3 S. ii. 67.) — Besides the 
branches of the Osgood family mentioned by O., 
there was a family of that name settled at Fulham, 
co. Middlesex, bearing for arms, as registered in 
the Heralds’ College: Vert, 3 garbs within a 
double trefoure flory, counter-flory, or. 

Elizabeth Osgood, the daughter and heiress of 

Richard Osgood, Esq., of Fulham, married, in 
1764, Thomas Northmore, Esq., of Cleve House, 
near Exeter, Devon (vide Burke's L. G., edit. 
1858); and their direct descendant is the present 
proprietor of that estate. Mrs. Northmore, as 
well as her father, Rich. Osgood, Esq., are buried 
in Fulham church. I believe there was also a 
William Osgood, who died in 182-, Chief Justice 
of Quebec. J.N. 

Stirs anp Omisstons (3 §. ii. 161, 180.) — 
Davies Gilbert (p. 166) was more nearly patron 
than schoolfellow to Davy, than whom he was 
thirteen years older. Davy never knew Gilbert 
till after he had left school. Bishop Blomfield, 


when he resigned his see, did not take on a second 


| o. Among words from proper names are omitted 





Brougham, Stanhope, Tilbury, Petersham. Ought 
not Hackney to be there, and Dennet ? M. 

Oxtv Joxes (3 §. ii. 185.) — Fitzuorxrins's 
communication immediately reminded me of my 
album, where I find the following version of the 
story, which was transplanted into its pages cir. 
1835 :— 

ON THE worp “NoTHING.” 

“What are you doing, Joe?’ said I. 

* Nothing, Sir,’ was Joe's reply. 

* Are you there, Will? Pray let me know.’ 

‘I’m busy, Sir, I’m helping Joe.’ 

‘Is nothing then so hard to do, 

That thus it takes the time of two?’ 

Poor Will then answered with a smile, 

And laughed and giggled all the while: 

* We are such clever folks, d’ you see, 

That nothing's hard for Joe and me.’” 

St. Swirny. 

Letters AND Worps 1n Coats or Arms (3" §, 
ii. 166, 219.) —A Reaper will not, I think, find in- 
stances of this in the coat-armour of any ancient 
family. 

I have notes of a few families, &c., with letters 
in their shields, and subjoin them : — 

Rashleich, Bart.: Sa. a cross or hetween, in 
the Ist quarter a Cornish chough ar. beaked and 
legged, gu.; in the 2nd a text T; in the 3rd and 
4th, a crescent, all ar. 

The family of And bear: Gu. a Roman & ar. 

Thos. Villiers, 1st E. Clarendon, bore on his 
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paternal coat an inescuc sheon ar., displaying r the 
Prussian eagle, charged on the breast with F.B.R. 

The Taukes’ bear: Ar. three garlands, and a 
text T in base vert. 

The city of Rochester: Or, on a cross gu., an 
r of the first; on a chief of the second, a lyon of 
England. 

See also the sinister supporter of the arms of 
Sir Sidney Smith, supporting a banner, on which 
is inscribed “ Jerusalem, 1799.” 

I have never met with any instances beyond 
the above in English heraldry. A Reaver, how- 
ever, will find them more frequent on the Con- 
if he will any works on foreign 

Sipney Youna. 


tinent, consult 
heraldry. 

4, Martin’s Lane, E.C. 

Tue Bartism or Cavren Betts (3 S. ii. 
192.)—The origin of the blessing of church bells | 
must be referred to the time of their first intro- 
duction, about the seventh century. Alcuin, in 
the eighth century, says of it: “ Neque novum 
videri debet campanas benedicere et ungere, eisque 
nomen imponere.” The term “ baptism,” as applied 
to church bells, is an expression not sanctioned by 
the Church: the ceremony in all Rituals is called 
the “ Blessing of Bells” only. They are blessed 
upon the principle that every thing used in the 
divine worship should be specially set apart, and 
consecrated, with the invocation of the divine 
blessing upon it. It is usual to bless the bell i 
honour of some saint, whose name it afterwards 
bears. ‘Thus the Roman Pontifical has this 
form : — 

“ Sanctificetur, et consecretur, Domine, signum istud. 
In nomine Patris, et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. In honorem 
Sancti N. Pax tibi.” 

The Pontifical of Bishop Lacy of Exeter, in the 
fourteenth century, has the form very similar : — 

“ Consecretur et sanctificetur signum istud per istam 
sanctam unctionem et nostram benedictionem in honore 
Sancti N. In nomine Patris, etc. Amen. Pax tibi.’ 

Neither of these has any mention of sponsors ; 
but the Sarum Manuale has the following ru- 
bric: — ’ 

“ Et imponatur sibi nomen per sacerdotem, apponendo 
Manus st — et simul imponunt patrini et matrine. Et 
post presbyterum nominant suum nomen, cooperiendo 
clocam lineis.” 

This custom of sponsors prevailed only in some 
places, and the term, * Baptism of Bells,” was 
merely a vulgar mode of expression. 

The blessing of bells still continues in use in 
the Catholic Church ; but was discontinued, with 
many other rites, in the Protestant churches in 
the sixteenth century. For authorities, the in- 
quirer may be refe rred to Card. Bona, De Rebus 
Liturgicis, 1. i. cap. 22, n. 3; Benedict XIV., 
Inst. 20; Baronius, ad Ann. 968, t. xvi.; P. Me- 
nard, n. 587, ad Sacr. S. Greg.; Banier, Céré- | 
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monies Religieuses ; Ferraris, Bibliotheca, ad verb, 
Campana; and Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia, voli, 
p. eclxi. F.C. H 
Seventeentu Century Pewine (3°'S. ii. 189) 
J. R. says that the pewing in Sprotboro 
Church is not later than the first half of 
seventeenth century. May I ask whether the 
sittings are formed of pews or open benches? 
During a few months’ residence in South Devon 
I have been much inter ‘ested in the remains whig 
exist, in some of the beautiful churches of tha 
county, of the old open seats, to the fashion of 
which we have now returned. In the little chureh 
of Revelstoke, most picturesquely situated close tg 
the sea in a secluded part of Bigbury Bay, thé 
sittings consist of the old open benches in a greater 
degree than in any other church I have seay 
there being only here and there a pew stuck im 
I should be glad to know if there is a list to bg 
found, in any book on church architecture, of 
churches where these original open benches re 
main. If not, it would be interesting, if such o 
your correspondents as know of any would mens 
tion them. ‘The sittings at Revelstoke are almost 
exactly similar to those in my own parish churely 
built eight years ago. 
Am I right in believing that pews were um 
known much before the commencement of the 
eighteenth century ? J.H.S 
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